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Luns says goodbye 


Nato Secretary General Josef Luna (right) In Bonn with President Karl Carstons and 
Freu Veronica Carstens, Luns makes way for Lord Peter Carrington, of Britain, In 
June after 13 years In offlce. He was visiting Bonn for a round of officla! farewells, 


(Phalo: AP) 


They are, he siuys, and cndless con- 
cern with minor problems and a lack of 
determination to play an active purt in 
world affairs. 

The Brussels failure will not be the 
end of the European Community. Once 
the excitement has died down u little 
ıhere will be a fresh attempt to reach 
agrcement, 

Some points from the bulky packuge 
have remained on the table, having met 

Continued on page 4 


of government spend years rguing 
ubout payments the connections bot- 
ween which no-one can grasp? 

‘There can be no doubt that the skein 
of problems that has accumulated over 
the yeurs muıst be sorted out before new 
targets cun be decided on 

But what is needed is lo take up the 
chullenge to Europe posed by American 
and Japan, and Dr Kissinger's analysis 
hits the nail on the head of the Old 
World's weak points. 


EEC summit shows that the 
system needs changing 


with neighbouring Europe over a few 
hundred million. 

Yet she, is still. right in claiming that 
the Community's system of raising 
funds is unfair, What she wants is to 
amend the system and not tlways to 
have to biargiin over fresh reimburse- 
ments, 

H is grotesque that only (wo of the 10 
EEC countries are nel puymatsters qid 
that nearly all the others net a profit, 
even counlries that are much better off 
than Britain. 

There ture special reasons why the 
Federal Republic is so generous in foot- 
ing more than its fair share of the Brus- 
sels bill. For Germany the Common 
Market is of crucial importiınce. 

Britain takes û cooler and less com- 
milled viewpoint. The mistake made this 
lime in Paris in particular was to assunte 
that British opposition could be hought 
uff by rofund faciliies, er 

‘The way in which Cummon Market 
countries are handling the fragile Euro- 
pean integration packuge may seem 
cheerless and depressing. 

But there is no reuson for the anxiety 
thal has been voice again about the 
Cammunity's prestige. The European 
public havo long ceased to show much 
interest in what goes on in Brussels, 

Whit can you expect when 1(0 heads 


Even in a state (hat has always been 
considered 4 baslion of Liberals the 
FDP are now only the fourth-largest 
party. 

After their showing in Badenı-Wûrt- 
temberg one is bound to wonder how 
long the Liberals can survive in the Fed- 
eral Republic with no more than the 
image of being a businessman's party. 

It must be painful for the Social De- 
mocrats no longer to be accepted as the 
sole alternative even though they are in 
Opposition. 

They lost the support of young voters 
in particulaf during their term of office 
in Bonn. The Stuttgart results show they 
will have a hard time regaining ground. 
` The SPD certainly has a long march 
ahead of it. It may Inevitably lead to a 
coalition with the Greens. But for the 
time being the Social Democrats are 
marking time. . 

So Baden-Wûrttemberg volers'’ have 
had their say, although by no means all 
of them went to the (rouble. Poor turn- 
out certainly: influenced the result, but 
power didn't change hands. E 

For Chancellor Kohl in Bonn the Ba- 
den-Wûürttemberg result provides cover 
without Hert Spûth as a rival Christian 
Democrat growing too powerful. So the 
Chancellor can be satisfied with the out- 
come. - ٣ 

Volker Weise 
(Bremer Nachrichten, 26 March 1984) 


Greens gain but 
CDU holds on 
in State poll 


Bremer Nadridhten 


Democrats are no longer the only choice 
as an Opposition party. ٣ 

There aren't that many floating voters, 
but the Greens seem to benefit most 
from those thal do. 

The FDP had hoped to consolidate its 
position in the conservative camp by vir- 
tue of its coalition with the CDU/CSU 
in Bonn and its commilment to a coali- 
tion with the CDU in Stutlgarl.: 

These tactics (ailed to pay dividends. 
By ‘and large the Christian and Free 
Democrats shared in Baden-Wûrttem- 
berg the setback the ruling parties in 
Bonn invariably suffer in mid-term elec- 
tions. 

Herr Spãth based his campaign main- 
ly on.his persona! record, so he suffered 
less damage. But the ‘Free Democrats 
derived scant benefit from their coalic 
tion with the CDU/CSU in Bonn. 


The Christian Democrats have been re- 


turned In the Baden-Wirttemberg Lend 
election with a reduced absolute majority. 
Their vote dropped from 53.4 per cent İn 
1980 to 51.9 per cent. The Social Democ- 
rats lost ground slightly with 32.5 per cent 
(32.4 per cent in 1980). The Greens In- 
creased their poll from 5.3 per cent to 8 
per cent while the Free Democrats drop- 
ped from 8.3 per cent to 7.2 per cent. The 
result means that Lothar Spith remains 
as the Lznd Premier. 


aden-Wûrtltemberg’s astule CDU 

ieader and Prime Minister Lothar 
Spdih has retained his absolute majority 
in the state assembly elections, but the 
Greens stole the show. 

The ecologist, anti-nuclear Greens 
emerged as the winners at the‘ polls and 
firmly established themselves as & politi- 
cal, partiamentary force in the state. 

In spite of their disputes and prob- 
lems they can evidently rely on a voter 
potential that is no longer at the beck 
and call of other parties, such as the 
SPD. 

The Greens, now firmly entrenched in 
the political landscape, have become the 
catchment basin for the protest potential 
of mostly young vaters who no loiger 
feel represented by the established part- 
ies. 

A depressing consequence of {his rêal- 
isation for the SPD is that the Social 


The Castle Route 


German roads will get you N E 
there. But why miss the sights :“Stnffurier Allgemeine 
by heading straight down the E 
autobahn at 80? Holiday 
routes have been arranged 
not only to ensure unforget- 
table memories but also to 
make up an idea for a holiday 
in itself. How about a tour of 
German castles? 


The Castle Route is 200 miles 
long. lt runs from Mannheim, 
an industrial city on the Rhine 
with an impressive Baroque 
castle of its own, to Nurem- 
berg, the capital of Bavarian 
Franconia. The tour should 
take you three days or so. We 
recommend taking a look at 
27 castles en route and seeing 
for yourself what Germany 
must have looked like in the 
Middle Ages. The mediaeval 


res ha Kr nen 


the second time in four months, 
. Ban EEC sumnuil his finished in fiil 
we, There was nO final conımuniqué iil 
ا‎ 5 Nj Beend of the meeting in Brussels. Nor 
RNS ok. i «ss here any joint declarilion on world 
DS 0 : Nf afairs. 
:M: ي‎ ` The stumbling block was agreement 
N N, Mer Britain's budget contributions. . 
laş| year, the summit in Athens alsu 
ded in notable fuilure. Brussels was 
Fweded by warnings (hul another 
‘Akens should not be :llowed to liip- 
n. But it did. 
Nine of the 10 EEC leaders blamed 
kish Prime Minister Mirgaret That- 
Î ®rfor the Brussels Failure. She rejee- 
Hihey said, ıı generous final offer of it 
n Britain's payments to the 
Heads of government were restrained 
Beir official assessmenls of what 
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town of Rothenburg ob der e 
Tauber is intact and unspoilt. 
Heidelberg is still the city of 0ron 
the Student Prince. In Nurem- Collet Sal E 
berg you really must not miss 1 و ا چ‎ 
the Albrecht Dûrer House. 0 

age 15 


Come and see for yourself the 
German Middle Ages. The 
Castle Route will be your 
guide. 


Minlch soccer star accepts big 
Ofer lo play in Ialy 


1 LTT 
opened. But close associates used 
language, 
called her pig-headed and said 
Bati Bcted irresponsibly. 
yg WOuld be (o misunderstand the 
ii the European Community is 
! fer, as well one might, that were 
1 1 Britain the EEC would be rid 
f 1s rouble and in a position to go 

unhindered and intensify coope- 


۳ Bomldes Of this kind merely serve to 
yr the fact that in principle Mrs 
he Îs absolutely right. 
OY has an unfortunate apti- 
1 1 : 0 a, jjo UNE, just 0 n 
F۴ 0 e 1 2 ner, Not for nothing has 
: N o at 0 EE f, Hiled all her Common Market part- 
Ea NIE; eh the ones who, without saying 
,. ا 1 ا‎ V€ some sympathy with her 


j oontinue lo remain a mystery to 
hed Why, when she wus prepared 
Ilions to defend the Falk- 

E and ch are thousands of miles 

Ebr insignificant for the future of 

1S adamant on bargaining 
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Gundelahelm Ansbach 


1 Gundelsheim/Neckar 
2 Heidelberg 
3 Nuremberg 
4 Rothenburg/Tauber 


the cultural life of the city dies, architec- 
ture und landsciıping projecis luck inspi- 
ration, people from the theatre und the 
arts pack up and leave and the universi- 
ties Jose their attractions. 

In the past the connection between 
the two was concealed by exterior im- 
pulses and large batches of investment, 
This is especially noticeuble in Munich, 

The Olympic Games and the Interna- 
tional Garden Show have not only 
brought in considerable investment but 
they have also accelerated renovation 
projects and given civic imagination 
wings. 

The wellbeing of a city is certainly not 
dependent on the stature of its mayor. 
Nevertheless citizens want to have a cer- 
tain identification with what goes on in 
the town hall, what stimulation and mo- 
tivation is given. This is dependent 
however, on the spiritual interests and 
intellectual levels of top men and wom- 
en, They will be in no position to give 


+ Siggeneemelog 


encouragement and make wise decisions 
if they have no curiosity for things new, 
perhaps risky building programmes or 
something very modern in the theatre or 
cinema. 

‘Il is not a matter of money. Local go- 
vernment does not do too badly finan- 
cially. There are large differences bet- 
ween municipalities; and small towns 
with good incomes are not necessarily 
individual in character. 

Many local governmenls have had lo 
cut back drastically in the past few 
years, without doing Sû at the expense of 
their intellectual character. 

A quite pleasing, experience has come 
front lhis and it is that over the piıst Tew 
yeurs there his been n considernbte 
growth in things intellectual and cultu- 
ral, particularly among young people — 
and that chizens are prepared to piy for 
this as well iıs participale. 

Ilere and there this has been taken 
into regurd politically, muinly wilh tı eri- 
tical reaction, Parties und groupings of 
people, who apurt from political wralt- 
gling are just mediocre, fare very badly 
in local elections. Hans fteigerl 

(StUdeutsche Zeitung, 17 March I94, 
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The special factors behind 
municipal elections 


Local government electlons in Bavaria have resulted in losses of about 4 per cent overall 
for the Christian Social Union. In Munich, the CSU has lost its absolute majority and 
the SPD together with the Greens have enough seats in the city assembly to form a ma- 
Jority. There will be another poll for nrayor today and if the Greens throw thelr welght 
behind the SPD candidate, Georg Kronawltter, who was mayor between 1972 
and 1978, he would probably take over fram the (ormer mayor, Erich Kiesl, The just 
completed election was highlighted by a recount of votes, The original count gave the 
CSU 37 seats, the SPD 36, the Greens 4 and the FDP 3. The recount gave both the 
CSU and the SPD 35, the Greens 6 and the FDP 4. 


And Munich is placed over the pro- 
vince of Upper Bavaria. If today it were 
possible to re-construct the states with- 
out reference to already established insti 
tutions no one in their right mind would 
think of subjugating cultural and social 
officials in the provinces, 

As with the Upper House in Bonn 
(Bundesrat) an upper city council would 
have been set up that would decide local 
legislation in conjunction with the state 
governmenl. 

The result of all this is that the state 
administration stipulates in detail to 
2,000 Bavarian mayors, 70 state council 
lors, and 30 chief burgomasters how 
mûny stones shill be laid in a predes- 
trian footpath and what is required for a 
school cloakroom. 

In this way electoral control is pushed 
aside by control from officials, except in 
the cuse of the law. The result is ever 
greiiter perfection and a Tear of reproof. 

The muyor of Stuttgarl, Miùnfred 
Rommel, once said tht uM loc go- 
vernment level i1 wus easier to hinder 
things thin lo get anything dune. Power 
mukes elected representatives weary and 
discournged. Perhaps this stale of al Tairs 
is why so much protest dnd culls lor re- 
form originales from the town hall, In 
the 1950s und 1960s things were some- 
whit different. 

In urge local governments nolhing 
more is demanded (hun courage nnd 
Muir. When mediocrity prevails in ihe 
cities it is upparem İimmediutely in civic 
life, mainly with a puralysing effect. But 
when citizens become indifferent then 


cities. Municipal elected representatives 
cannot complain that they do not have 
enough to do. They have to plan, to 
think about renovation, consider priori- 
ties, guide traffic flows, plan residential 
areas, build up local industrial regions 
and give a meaning to local cultural life, 

State assemblies are by comparison 
almost without anything to do, although 
well endowed with cash. Representati- 
ves of the people gobble up control of 
the administration so that there is hardly 
any legislation to he enacted. States 
have sunk to a kind of provincialism 
even wlıen they cull themselves, as does 
Bavaria, “Freistaat" or “free state." 

Here tbe high nates re sung but the 
proud government measures the achie- 
vements of the local anthority, 

Such ûn udministration sits in Ans- 
bach thal his to supervise important 
matlers in Lhe city of Nuremberg ind the 
whole Fürth-Erlangen conurbition, 


| Strauss blames Bonn for drop 
in CSU’s Bavarian vote 


It is pussible it the USU chairman, 
wilh his vaunting ambition, with his un- 
predictability, with his liek of discrimi 
nalion, recognises thal he himself must 
bear a pirt of the blame for the fact tht 
bis piarty, his lifes work, hus kGiken i 
downward turi. 


(rnhlurter Allgenucine Zelniny 
fir Deubclilund, 22 March IYK4) 


` Wide repercussions likely 


ich result 


remained silent, but they have not dis- 
appeared. . 

If Hans Apel, who represents this 
wing of the party, is chosen as SPD van. 
didate in West Berlin, he will have to 
give leadership lo the right wing of the 
party there and keep down the SPD's 
left. He can learn some useful lessons 
from what happened in Munich. 

The Bavarian. CSU seems to have 
been pushed to the limit and its exis- 
tence has been obscured by the desolate 
position of the Bavarian SPD. 

The good performance of the "CSU 
rebels" in various wards indicates that 
there is a growing dissatisfactionwith the 
CSU. 

. Strauss is responsible in some part for 
the breakdown of state policies, but an 
interpretalion of this can be confidently 
left aside, and not only because Elisabe- 
th Noelle-Neumann of the Allensbach 
Institute says this is untrue. Primarily 
because nationwide ‘surveys show no 
negative trend against the CDU is appa- 
rent. Volker Jacobs 

{(Suarbrûcker Zelung, 21 March 1984) 


. from Mun 
Sanrbtiidier Seilung: 


nich SPD. The left wing mismanaged the 
party arid ğambled away the mayoral of- 
fice which Hans-Jochen Voge! once 
achieved with dream results. 


Kronawitter, who for years was left 
out in the cold by the left and regarded 
as unacceptable, took on the battle with . 
the Munich left. He led the centre-right 
wing of the party and orıce more made 
of ita party of the people, 

His victory shows that the SPD can 
only win back its former strength in re- 
gional ‘government; where the party has 
for a long lime only been able to capture 
second place, by appealing with greater 
force for the votes of lhe middle classes, 
professional people and’ othér sections’ 
of society that were once..atiracted by 


Since Helmut ‘Schmidt's departure 
from government his adherents have 


he Sacial Democratic Party (SPD) in 

Bonn has made no bones over its 
delight at the Bavarian local elections. 
The piciısure of the Christian Democru- 
tic Union (CDU) is more clandestine. It 
could be called schudenfreude:. 

Those who rule in Bonn arê delighted 
that Franz Josef Strauss, the CSU lead- 
er, has now been taught u lesson. They 
are now entitled to accept with ever 
greater composure than hefore Strauss’ 
wilfulness. 

With this election result the SPD now 
hopes that it will be able to revitalise it- 
self where it has for many years had its 
political base — in local goverriment. 

Alî political eyes are now on Munich. 
What happens in here has an emotional 
element to it that far exceeds any ratio- 
nal assessment. 

The unexpected success of SPD can- 
didate Georg Kronavwitter could have 
repercussions extending far beyond 
Munich. Ii should be remembered that 
on the second batiot it was-never all that 
sure that he would sventually be suc- 
cessful. 0 

- The victory in Munich means primari- 
ly that an SPD politician, Kronawitter, 


has given the party a new thrusl, He is 4 o rgehiller and Helmut Sehmidi. 


politician who can be regarded as poles 
apart from the SPD's left wing that has 
for many years characterised the Mu- 
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ocal elections are not the same as 
chemical weapons, as indicated byl state elections. Contrary to the ideas 
Soviet Union, bul also for other secu) behind the constitution and in opposi- 
of i (remy bin. ıion to the i! ee inE fOr peo- 
Verification will also be needed ple and politica purties in lucul, district 
sure that chemical weapons and municipal elections is diferent. 
wumufuclured and lo check any iy] is5 ° explained by material that 
ces in which suspicions qrise th, q,| is aile to 4 greater or 4 lesser de- 
treaty is being breached. in schools ir which it is declared 
ن ا ت‎ . | hat the local authority is the basic cell 
Te fim olıhe ilk Must be an ier ofthe whole democratic process, 
national biın on clıcmical weapons oiğl Devoid of all the trimmings, the local 
kinds. Bonn, its allies and the new autharily is that as well. Voters can see 
andl nonwaligned cuuntries are in faou policies in action at û local level, they 
ol N world free of ct can see how their own interests are in- 
Meeps: fluenced and that has its value in a de- 
All countries have an equal righttokl pocratic society. But in the local elec- 
free from this calegory of weapons. | ions in Bavaria there was more to it 
Bonn is alarmed by reports hat la} han that. 4 ٠ 
is using chemical weapons againgı lur | The contradiction today lies in the 
If they are true it would be a contra | act thal people live at the local authori- 
tion of the 1925 Geneva agreementqok| 1y level but in the federal L4nd organisa- 
condenıned in the strongest terms. ا ا‎ Peps come ater 
1 itis here that culture emerges. Large 
These TEPONs show how POM cries are the showplaces for middle 
is nol to limit ù comprehensive bıne dass civilisation. 
chemical weapons ell kind wage There law and criticism thrive. Every- 
ie E suchas ا چ‎ ıhing to do with local government comes 
RE 0 : RE Civitas as politics comes from 
Washinglon how importunt the GB prophets, insurgents and generals in 
talks on chemical weapons are ink litory came fronı the countryside, On 
overall context of arms control #Î e other hand freedom, stience und the 
Vours. 


ats thrived in the cities. It is still like 
Bonn has great hopes of the Ue that. 


nouncement thit America will sho; Nevertheless it is heurtening to see in 
submitting i draft treuty on an iM) de last few years u trend hack to the 
tional ehemical weapons bun to lf gies, The cottage in the country has lost 
nevı disarmament conference. #me of its ntlraclions, itt least it is no 
It hopes the US move will lead Bl more delight that pulls in about half the 
breakthrough in CGenevu and brirgtk population. 
closer to a world entirely free of dE So there is much lv be done in the 
cal weapons, which is an sim all 
embrace. Alois Melb 
د‎ Christ und i 
{Rhelnısvher Merkur’ ا‎ 


pand its Feet of warships as wl 
stepping up the espiinsian of 4 : 
freigller Heel. FF ‘rat ۰ 
The manpower uf the Soviet mr) 5 SmiffurterAllgem PIN 
in the Baltic hus been inci i ay E KE 
er cent. 
Ped Army militiıry planning hs Tanz Josef Strauss, the CSU chiir- 
priority to the construction of lath ,. man, blames pulitiviiins in Bonn for 
ships, improvements to the TMleetaly “S parily's election performance in Bil 
new kircruft curriers and sub ua. ٍ 
and strengthening of amphibious ا‎ elections tend to be dismissed 
and landing task forces. Such by politicians, but on this occa- 
The Bonn Defence Ministry ff 30", Herr Strauss has chosen ta make 
dily screen film footage and play se for the party's loss of aboul 
tracks to illustrate landing mal" . 1 Percentage puints overall, 
that have nothing to do with a def وا‎ a significant and embarrassing 
strategy. :ال‎ Itindicates that the CSU has not 
material i become 
iif large 


1t has GIR TV film mater the party of warking people and 
the ability of Soviet troops 5 0 ities, 
rapturous terms. ّ Tight well be true to sAy that pari of 
To prevent misunderstandine * j. ŞU was because people did in- 
Bundeswehr, or so one ima £ exception to the Bonn go- 
original soundtrack is interspersê 1 pi ents economy measures and thal 
Western comments. ۴ E the first chance to pay buck 
One is that ihe Red Fleet W6; in Bonn. 
for cooking, jut tike everyone ®, 0 in Bavaria could n in- 
can bul that is some a sense of justice, a feeling 
E Ekkehard a balance of power with local parties 
(General-Anreiger Donn, 2% 8o deaden to some extent the piit- 


<R Political fighting that is carri 1 
8 "Bonn, ghting that is carried on in 
The German Tribu, 


[qt the Strauss statements include ù 


: GmbH 23 SA 1 Es 
DOO Harpurg 78.e 228 3 t1" ty for the CSU itself that cannut 
Edtor-in.crat Oto Hez Ed tor Aer pff J Well ease aside its chairman, The 


Enghah language sub-agilor Smo? guma 
buon manager Georgina Picona 


tendency upwards has been‏ ا 
ei itis worthwhile asking a few‏ ا 
about this,‏ 05 

hai ication of the CSU with 
Wisst 24M Streol Haw York. HY 1001 asf ihre so frequently, the €5- 
A8 reas reh THE gena ا‎ tal and 1i conservative- 
shed ın ccopaeralan : Fal "local" pi 8 3 
Fegeral Rapê gt 8 OCH ' party was per 

lag ranspapets ul hg FETA Opal a fittle premature. It is possible 


They ara corplete transigîrons Ba : م‎ 
: ب‎ lene will not be spared fronı the 
‘E 0 ù levelled-out worker socie- 
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Ww WORLD AFFAIRS 


Trying to keep the stopper on the 
chemical armaments beaker 


Christ und Welt 


` Meinifchet Merfut 


cal disarmament without commitmenl 
and virtually without contributions of 
their own. 

This year they are showing encoura- 
ging signs of willingness to negotiate. In 
January the Warsaw Pact made a propo- 
sal on freeing Europe of chemical wea- 
pons. 

In February the Soviet declaration ùt 
the Geneva disarmament talks on the 
problem of verifying the destruction of 
chemical weapons showed that Moscow 
plans to play a more active part on the 
subject of chemical disarmament. 

Mr Chernenko in a speech in Feb- 
ruary himself called for verification of 
the destruction of chemical weapons us 
part of a demand for a ban on weapons 
of this kind. 

The Bonn government welcomes this 
development. It will be sounding out the 
worldwide prospects of the Soviet sig- 
nals proving useful at the Geneva lalks 
and urging that they be put into pract- 
ice, 

The Geneva talks have made substilnt- 
tial headway. They must now concentrit- 
te on issues that are slill unresolved, 
such as verification. 

The opportunily of binding inlernn- 
tional spot checks will nced to he provi- 


importance to the negotiations al the 
Geneva disanıament conference on 4 
worldwide, comprehensive and reliably 
verifiable ban on the development, 
manufacture and stockpiling of chemi- 
cal weapons and the destruction of exis- 
ting stockpiles and production facilities. 

The Federal Republic of Germany is 
in any case an unconditional pariy 10 
the 1925 Geneva agreement banning the 
use of chemical weapons in.war. 

In 1954 it formally renounced the 
righl to manufacture chemical weapons 
and agreed to İnternational inspection to 
verify that it stood by this commitment, 

Yet it cannot disregard the fact that 
the Soviet Union and its allieg have an 
enormous. potential of chemical wea: 
pons that pose a threat to it. 

That is why we in ihe Federal Repu- 
blic have a vital interest .in agreement 
being reached soon oni a total ban on 
chemical! weapons. 

Bonn repeatedly boosts the Geneva 
talks with substantial and practical con- 
tributions ofr .its ewn, especially on the 
still unsolved and crucial issue of how 
the observation of a treaty bari is to be 
reliably verified. 

Only recently the Bonn delegation 
submitted a fresh working paper on the 
problem of banning the transfer of chem- 
ical weapons and permitting that of 
agreed chemical substances. 


Last year the Warsaw puct countries 
took part in the Geneva talks on chenmi- 


A military motive for buildup 


of | Soviet merchant fleet 


not have such a strutegy. The rock-bhol- 
tom rales charged by Soviet shipping 
lines are increasingly driving Western 
aperators into the red and making Wes- 
tern Europe dependent on Soviet ship- 
ping for supplies, 

. The more the West abides by free 
market principles, Captain Mehner says, 
the easier the Soviet Union will find it 1o 
gain access to Western shipping markets 
by means of political prices. 

In 1982 a mere six per cent of goods 
shipped between the Federal Republic 
of Germany and the Soviet Union by sea 
went on board German ships, as against 
77 per cent on board Soviet ships. 

` Roughly 60 per cent of the coffee 

drunk in (he Federal Republic is ship- 
ped to German’ ports on board Soviet 
freighters, : 
. Without resorting to arms the Soviet 
Union, says Admiral Wolfgang Brost, is 
consolidating its influence throughout 
the world, . 

It is making the West increasingly de- 
pendent in ils foreign trade arrange- 
ments and limiting its.room for man- 
oeuvre in the event.of crisis or war, 

. That, the Defence Ministry argues, is 
a further variation on the theme of So- 
Viet maritime expansion. Soviet mer- 
chant vessels can also be put to military 
use. : 

The West is.powerless in the face of 
this form af cut-throat competition. In a 
planned economy.shipbuilding costs can 
be based on more favourable terms, 

. The Soviet !Union continues to ex- 


Genital Anieiger : 


Moscow is not just continuing its ex- 
pansion of the Red Fleet but also fast 
expanding the merchant navy. 

The merchant navy does not normally 
come within the Bundesmarine’s scope, 
but operationally speaking it is of major 
importance. 

At the Defence Ministry is is even felt 
tû be more dangerous than what is cur- 
rently going on in the arms sector in the 

Red Fleet. 

Captain Klaus Mehner sees the mer- 
chant navy as the “third pillar of the So- 
viet claim to maritime power" and “at 
least equal'” to the ather two as arthreat 
to the West. . nS ر‎ 

The trend, he says,.is planned asa 
long-term development yet is a threat to 
the West's vital interests even in peace- 
time, . . : 0 

..Admiral Bethge notes that since 1960 
the Soviet merchant navy has.progressed 
from No. 24 to the world's sixth-largest. 
Moscow is said to be pursuing a ruthless 
policy of displacing others and bringing 
about a reduction in, the size of Western 
merchant navies. :.. ,„.-: ,. 

The Soviet Union is said by Bundes- 
marine experts to include’ warships, 
fishing vessels, research-ships and the 
merchant navy ‘in its: overall. military 
strategy, 8 e 

Nato.and the Western countries. do 


hemicals pose such a serious threat 

10o mankind that any increase in the 
chemicals arms race must be halted. 
Steps 1aken must be verifiable and eflec- 
tive. The balance of chemical weapons 
must İn future be zero-zero. 

Credibility of disarmament depends 
an armaments being visible for verifica- 
tion. This visibility is becoming more 
and more urgent. 

This is what the CDU/CSU Opposi- 
tion, as it then was, said in February 
1981 ir one of its parliamentary bids to 
get the government LO ACL. 

Helmut Kohl and the Christian Dem- 
ocrals wantéd the Federal government 
to act even more keenly to ensure the 


Christian Democrat Alols Mertes, Minis- 
ter of State ai the Bonn Foreign Office, 
wrote this article for Rheinischer 
Merkur/Christ und Welt. 


“immediate conclusion of a treaty on an 
international ban on developing, manu- 
facturing and stockpiling chemical wea- 
pons and the destruction of existing 
stockpiles," 

Above all, the Opposition called for 
reliable and effective international con- 
trol of any such ban on chemical arma- 
ments. 

Herr Kohl remains committed to this 
policy line as Chancellor at the head of 
the CDU/CSU and FDP coalition go- 
vernment in Bonn. 

Bonn thus attaches particularly great 


ice-Admiral Ansger Bethge, conı- 

mander-in-chief of the Bundesmar- 
ine, quoles Karl Marx, who wrote in 
1855 that the guiding light of Russian 
policy was a fixed star: world domina- 
tion. 
Admiral Bethge ‘dares nol even ta 
think what the world will be like if the 
trend over the past 20 years continues 
for the next (wenty. 

He is. referring to the growth of the 
Red Fleet. and the Soviet Merchant 
navy. The. Red ,ensign is already flying 
all over the world, . 

.‘Military abservers at the Bonn De- 
fence Ministry are.wondering where.ihe 
Russian bear is heading on .the seven 
seas. They view Soviet maritime expan- 
sion with alarm, . .. : 

The security policy debate has .been 
limited in the missile modernisation 
context to Central Europe and the land 
border between Nato and the Warsaw 

Pact. 2 

At least in the public debate the sea 
has playêd little or no part as a factor in 
the missile deployment discussion, while 
in the alternative strategy debate ‘only 
experts are considering the crucial im- 
portance of clear shipping routes, ۰. . 

` Deterrence .is inconceivable, for iri- 
stance, if (rade routes across the North 
Atlantic are endangered. Conventional 
reinforcements in' Europe would remain 
a makeshift arrangement unless seabor- 
ne logistical support were.assured, 

Bundesmarine commanders see ship- 

. Pirig, ard rol tanks, as the .dynamic fea- 

ture of subtly planned Soviet imperia- 
lism, but this is a fact a wider public 
persistently fails to appreciate.. : 

. The Bonn Defence Ministry has just 
published details of the explosive 
growth of the Soviet fleet and merchant 
marine. o 
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the basis of party unity and “combat ca- 
pacity.” 

Party leaders and their staff, the Stutt- 
gar commission says, are the country’s 
coordinating centre for manpower and 
policy decisions. They thus pose far- 
reaching problems with regard to legiti- 
mation. 

That is a provocative state of affairs. 
The major parties are clearly still capa- 
ble of mobilising a wide range of de- 
mocratic opinion, but they will obvious- 
ly nat want to upset their regular voters. 

Prospects of change invariably entail 
risks. More flexibility means a greater 
opening of the social system and calling 
into question of accrued rights. 

When times are normal people are 
more conservative in outlook and prefer 
linear progress with as little challenge as 
possible, 

A sense of change and readiness for 
reform are only periodic, 


Change of view 


This groundswell has reappeared, but 
parties no longer seem able to think in 
terms of perspective, which is why vo- 
ters have deserted in droves to tlhe 
Greens and Alternatives, 

They are sure to return, given the 
Greens’ evident inability to integrate 
and lack of plausibility. But which way 
will the pendulum swing? 

No-one will be abie to say it all came 
as A surprise and took us unawares. We 
are aware of the facts and likely trends. 
Experts have outlined them in detail. 

So have Ministry officials even, but 
less so political parties either in Bonn or 
in the country. 

This contrudicion between their 
cluim to leadership and abilily to pro- 
vide it has assumed alarming propor- 


tions. 
Hans Heigert 


(SAddeutsche Zeitung, O Marclı 1984) 


confîclence thal they will be ible to kecp 
subject und object, matter and observer 
aparl whatever happens. 

Since the days of Niels Bohr they 
have felt that the research scientist, like 
anyone else, is both an uctor and a spec- 
tator İn the drama that is life. 

This realisation is evidently slow to 
gain ground among social scientists. 
Consciously or unconsciously they go 
about their work hoping to discover the 
whole truth, unmarred by subjectivity, 
and to make it the yardstick of public 
awareness. 

Only recently Frau Noelle-Neumann 
of the Allensbach opinion poll said she 
hoped sociologists would arrive at find- 
ings making it essential to part company 
with many assumptions that still prevail 
in the educational system. 

Traces of the belief that social facts 
can be caught, pinned and examined 
like butterflies are apparent even in the 
views of the scientists who have planned 
to launch the new Max Planck institute. 

Its purpose is to examine institutions 
of which values and standards form the 
nucleus. That again raises the issue of 
the social policy consequences of social 
science research. 

` Reality is not just ascertained but also 
established. Much will depend on whe- 
ther social scientists view the political 
perspective as a hope or as a risk to be 
avoided: 

This issued proved crucial for the ac- 
tivity, success and fate of the Max 
Planck institutes in Starnberg and Ber- 


lin. 1 ‘Konrad Adam 


‘(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
fûr Deutschland, 19 March 1984) 
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A changing society is reflected in 
g nature of work 


Figures can be found to support any 
assumption, but forecasting is still prob- 
lematic. That makes the findings of a 
survey commissioned by Baden-Wûrt- 
temberg particularly welcome. 

Twenty-one social scientists were ask- 
ed to review the prospects of social 
trends. They analysed the material avail- 
able and took a critical look at chang- 
ing values and the country's capacity for 
innovation and change. 

Will the democratic system be capable 
of coping with change-related crises? 
The commission cannot be said to sound 
a pessimistic note. 

The democratic system still enjoys 
widespread politica! support and can be 
expected to retain it provided change 
doesn't just lead to dead ends. 

Much will depend on the agreements 
reached on working hours (or lives) — 
both in the Bundestag and by the parties 
to collective bargaining. 

Greater flexibility is universally de- 
manded, both for the individual and for 
companies, But trade unions for one are 
stalling; their raison d'être compels 
them to aim at uniformity. 

The unions generally tolerate special 
arrangements only when they see them 
as an opportunily of arriving at new 
norms, They oppose (hem when frag- 
mentation and variety threaten. 

Employers are unhappy when com- 
punies break ranks loo, The same is 
true of professional orgunisulions and 
politicnl partles. 

The change is a powerful challenge to 
the parties in parlicular, but they are in- 
creusingly recruiting office-holders on 


ان 


Stiadeu 
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of the influx of young people on to the 
job market 14 of the 17 industrial unions 
affiliated to Lhe DGB have lost mem- 
bers. 

They lost [00,000 (out of nearly 8m) 
last year. IG Metall membership has de- 
clined by 160,00 in the past three years. 

Union head offices attribute the de- 
cline to rationalisation and unemploy- 
ment, but the true reasons are more 
deep-seated. 

Not only jobs themselves are in a state 
of flux, People are starting work years 
later than they used to, and ùs retire- 
ment is sleadily brought forward, work- 
ing lives have alretdy been reduced 
substantially. 

Peaple used lo retire at 65. Retirement 
at 65 for men will soon be the exception, 
nat the rule, In 1982 only l2 per cent of 
new pensioners were 65 or over; the re- 
nıtinder were younger. 

People also have more spare time dur- 
ing their working lives. Ten or 20 years 
ugo job satisfaction was considerable; 
the percentige is plummeting these 
diys. 

People voncentrute more on their 
spare lime than on their jobs. Work has 
became an irksome interruption of long 
weekends. 

There is no polnt in (aking û moral 
view andl clumouring for hard work and 
performance. Appeals are no use. The 
situation is more contplex. 


Institute sets out to make 
some social points 


FrnfurterAllgeneine 


Sociology still has difficulty in deter- 
mining the point at which the thinking 
research scientist ends and the indivi- 
dual's volition begins. 

Max Weber made the point that con- 
sequences could arise from the choice of 
procedure, regardless of the results arriv- 
ed at. ا‎ 
When valid standards were subjected 
to empirical examination, he wrote, they 
ceased to be valid. They were “existing 
rather than "valid." 

These words of warning have been 
amply reaffirmed by the many surveys 
of changing social standards, latterly by 
DFG research scientisls who soberly stat- 
ed that values arıd standards were social 
facts described by means of empirical 
statement. 

This very definition is a social fact, By 
describing the object of which an un- 
derstanding is to be gained it forms and 
changes it. 1 

It treats valid standards as “existing” 
rather than “valid”. Scientists appreciate 
that reference to reality cannot be made 
without affecting reality. 

They have long abandoned their naive 


The social sciences have been defined 
its serving man's understanding of him- 
self and his social surroundings. It is 
thus an understanding that exists in 
some form before being subjecled to 
scientific seruliny. 

Unlike the natural sciences, social 
science does not convey something en- 
tirely new. It merely casts what is alreu- 
dy known in a different light. 

Applied to man himself and his social 
surroundings, the power of knowledge 
takes on uncommonly burdensome jm- 
portance. 

“What ought fo have enriched our 
knowledge of human reality,’ Friedrich 
Tenbruck writes, “has claimed to be the 
only fundamental science of reality." 


Graver risks 


Social science runs u graver risk than 
other disciplines of crossing the border 
between education.and tutelage. 

its value has always been called into 
question, arguably proving how difficult 
it still is to draw a distinction between 
the lectern in the lectuse theatre, the 
pulpit in the church and the platform of 
political debate. 


the changin 
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„y PERSPECTIVE 


aween 1974 and 19K2 more than i 

million industrial jobs disappeared. 
Of these, almost 250,000 jobs were lost 
in the building trades und 50,000 in the 
wholesale trade. 

New jobs replaced some of them: 

40,000 in the service trades, 275,000 in 
ıhe health sector, 155,000 in catering, 
§1000 in the churches and other charity 
aganisations and 58,000 in the public 
seclor. 
These changes, and the overall decline 
inthe number of jobs, were dramatically 
apparent because young people born in 
high birth-rate years increased the num- 
berof people competing for fewer jobs. 

The overriding change, one that has 
often been forecast, certainly seems lo 
bea transition from a manufacturing to 
sservice society. 

This change is reflected in industrial 
orders. There are no worries in office 
and data technology, where brisk expan- 
sion continues, 


Commissioner Berkhan... 
under flre, 


tising, or for would-be Wester hiris 
who priiclise quick drawing of guns. 

Fatalities repeatedly occur. “Socieyi 
confidence in the discipline and cela 
ity of the Bundeswehr is lastingly io 
by such goings-one,"" he writes. 

There is nothing new in the (or 
plaints he hus received Irom consti 
of being called up or cemobilise u 
times thil were inconvenient for ti 
jobs ur studies. 

If it is true thiut the Defence Minit 
gives pride of place to the individell| 
then Herr Wörner ought to he keepiogt 
Closer eye on conscription procedurs 

Sten Martenson 
{Siultparter Zeitung, 15 March hl 


In the doldrums 


Thesame goes Tor plastics und chem 
ak and motor manufiıcturers. But steel 
wdengincering ire still in the doldrums 
ıd no-one cun tell whether they will 
ertecOVer. 

Basie industries used to be the coun- 
Wseconomic mainstay. Their place is 
Uersingly being taken by the so-call- 
intelligent industries. 

Trade union membership statistics are 
dfurher reflection ol the trend. Ln spite 


mul Fingerhut, had to resign for mel 
the same reason. 

The circumstances in which Hr 
Hiehle resigned wilt leave Herr Eis 
in little doubt is to the extent lo wil 
his new boss wis kven to Jind a SF 
Bout. I Herr krmisuh's Pus CATCE 
guile, Defence Minister Manfred W 
ner hus chosen i goud man for hej 
As a hend of department ut the lole" 
Ministry he is experienced in mana 
civil servants. Pblic sector authorities, private sector 

As u armer cleputy head of te RF} tonpanies, families, schools and uni- 
deskriminalamt, or Federal CID, HF verities, : 
has an idea of how intelligence 22J The aim is 


: to underpin social science 
wark (which his predecessor S| hoy The new institutes first head will 
didn't). KC 


e perf ogne sociologist Renate Mayntz. 

This is the sector to which 0 A second polen has yet lo be 
need to pay most attention. The "f settled. 
requires thorough reform, as ت‎ Given past 
cessive revelation of illegal bug“ | ience research 
the like shows. ۴ 

Less attention seems likely ش0‎ 
to the initial perlormance of fS # 
stablemate. Herr Timmermann. 


T* Max Planck Society is to set up 
N iastitute to inillyse he work ul 
ical parties and organisations, 


experience of social 
earch facilities, it is a coura- 
Bs decision by the Max Planck 
Sciely. 


he Max Planck Institute in Starn- 
۳ Bavaria, set up lo look into living 
Jol has beê: vataht N 0 ا‎ in the svientific and techno- 
erat Kurt Jung quit in Mare World wus shut down four years 
Herr Wûrner had tried hard l0 fol afl y 


1i er long disputes. 
replacement from the ranks o 0 arrh 1 Planck Educational Re- 


executives, but managers wert 3 stitute in West Berlin has been 


neither by the salary nor hy nejo horoughly reshuffled since the retire- 
Herr Timmermisnn"s work will iin iS its longstanding director. 
of siriking a balance beıween 


Differences there may have been in 
deina, wine one st: 0 jhe came to grief 
and pressure fromt the arms م‎ erli 

ur AES figures oe line between knowledge 
ed the job down, but Herr Tim The Starnberg rescarch scientists 
says that doesiî't worry hM. yy With a number of lines of 

He is reported in Bonn o1 ugh! suspicions of being more con- 
had much to do with arms att ® with Politics than with research. 
executives, but he hud a wide د‎ j recommendations made in 
skills from scientifie and 1" 1 virtually confirmed these suspic 
work. He will need them. ae’ 

The Ministry will suon have ا‎ luy OBE is power, as has been 
on how to modernise virtual pit likey ® Bacon's Jays. So the idea is 


Bundeswehr's armament, and fae ilete, Tew nor alarming. But there is 


shape and structure of the armê Between being bricfed on 


until the end of the E Kit Son İn outer space and on what 


in everyday |j 
(Suddeutsehe Zeitung. 21 "® Tyday life. 


He takes a dim view of a colonel tell 
ing a soldier on guurd duty that “it's 
knuckle sandwich for you if that hap- 
pens agûin.” 1 

Time and again he deals with cases in 
which officers huve fur at the expense 
of other ranks and violale their riyhts 
and dignity. 

Anti-freeze is poured into Coke Ciirs. 
Anti-assault spray is sprayed “for i 
joke” on to a man’s back, causing skin 
damage. Hair-raising induction rituals 
are celebrated. 

One such ritual is really worth reprint- 
ing in full from the report: "During id le- 
lecom exercise a number of men were to 
take part in what was termed ù signals 
baptism. One soldier objected. 

“He was tied to posts by his arms und 
legs in the presence of an NCO and u 
pole run between them to press his head 
on the ground. 

“Wires were then held to his hands 
and he was subjected to electric shock 
treatment by turns of the handle on a 
field telephone." 

Herr Berkhan stresses that very few 
such cases come to light, and usually al- 
cohol is involved. But he is right in add- 
ing that even these few cases discredit 
the Bundeswelır in the eyes of the gen- 
eral public. 

He calls on the Defence Minisler to 
take more effeclive action aguinst alco- 
hol abuse. He also says even more atten- 
tion needs to be paid to safety reguliı- 
tions governing the use of firearms. 

There is no room in the Bundeswehr 
for captains who hunt rabhits with iı 
machine gun, for NCOs who lake pot 
shots at barrage balloons used for adver- 
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wi DEFENCE 


Maltreatment of soldiers 
revealed in report 


He feels the missile deployment de- 
bate did not have a detrimental effect on 
the Bundeswehr. He is even convinced 
the public debate has helped to integrate 
the armed forces in society. 

He notes that demonstrations outside 
Bundeswehr barracks were tolerated by 
most officers and men because they 
were part and parcel of democracy. 

Soldiers showed less understanding of 
bids to blockade military property, espe- 
cially when access was blocked for any 
length of time. 

He is critical, however, of the missile 
deployment debate as conducted in the 
Bundeswehr itself. 

It was no use warrant officers telling 
conscripts that opponents of deploy- 
ment were mûsli eaters who had no idea 
about nuclear weapons. 

He also feels that uniform standards 
were not always applied in comparable 
cases. Paragraph |5 of the Defence 
Regulations clearly lays down the extent 
to which serving members of the armed 
forces may engage in political activity. 

The regulations, Herr Berkhan says, 
apply regardless whether men are for or 
against missile deployment. He is also 
critical of the blunt way in which mem- 
bers of the Bundeswehr deal with each 
other. 


Top ministry change in wake 
of Kiessling affair 


SiadeutscheZelluny 


task will be to clear up the debris left by 
the Kiessling Affair, 


Herr Hiehle came to grief in connec- 
tion with the poor performance and dil- 
entante approach of lhe MAD, or milita- 
ry counter-espionage ageilcy. 

He is not the first state secretary to 
fall foul of ineptitude at MAD. When 
Social Democrat Georg Leber was De- 
fence Minister his slate secretary, Hel- 


j) with new state secretarles Manîred THIme 


` (Photo: dpa) 


wo newcomers are taking over se- 
nior civil service positions in the 
Bonn Defence Ministry. 

Thoy are Manfred Timmermann and 
Gûnter Ermisch, who take over in April 
as state secretaries for armament and 
administration respectively. 

Herr Timmermann is an economist; 
his appointment has been vacant for 
over a year. Herr Ermisch is a senior of- 
ficial transferred from the Interior Mi- 
nistry to take the place of Joachim Hieh- 
le, who has resigned for health reasons, 
` The new men will not have an easy 
job. Political interest will be concentrat- 
ed initially on Herr Ermisch, whose first 


Defence Minister. Manfred Wörner (left 
mermann (right) and Gûnter Ermlisch. : 


Heinz Stadimann 
{Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeilung ’ 


STUTTGARTER 
ZEITUNG 


Cî of ınaltrealment of soldiers, in- 
cluding one where electric shock 
trealmentl was involved, are included in 
the annunl report by the armed forces 
commissioner, Karl Wilhelm Berkhan, 

He made it clear that, as in the past, 
trining anıd leadership still leave much 
to be desired. 

Herr Berkhan is a former parliamen- 
tary state secretary at the Defence Min- 
istry, so he is unlikely to be hypersensi- 
tive abaul complaints. 

But the cases he looked into in pains- 
taking detail because basic rights and 
the principle of inner leadership were 
called into question ought not ta have 
happened, nol even in An army of 
500,000 ınen. 

He refers in general terms to two de- 
velopments that a society which prides 
itself on having a democratic army 
ought to be worried about. 

The new Act gaverning his work as 
armed forces watchdog that came into 
force in June 1982 entitled him to hear 
witnesses and experts himself. . 

But in interviewing witnesses, he says, 
he has found that tiıey were franker and 
went into greater detail with him and his 
staff than İn previous interviews with 
superior officers, 

This may mean the courage of serving 
members of the armed Torces is under- 
developed in this respect. lt certainly 
indicates that superior officers who 
come in for criticism are able to get their 
own back. 

Herr Berkhan is also unhappy with 
the idea that many Bundeswehr officers 
have difficulty in fairly exercising their 
disciplinary powers. 

“This," he writes, "is particularly ap- 
parent from the fact that breaches of 
duty by higher ranks are, in my view, 
dealt with much less slernly than com- 
parable offences by lower ranks. 

“In a number of cases I looked into, 
even higher-ranking officers had to be 
consulted before disciplinary proceed- 
ings of any kind were taken against Se 
nior officers." ° 

His remarks on life in the Bundeswehr 
concentrate in the 1983 report on lhe 
missile deployment debate inasmuch as 
affected thëè armed forces immediate- 

3. ۰ 

He also deals with problems of lead- 
ing men and of indiscipline in ùsinğ 
arms. 

Continued from page 1 
with general approval. The basic featur- 
es of a new financial system are also ap- 


Parent, although more work needs to b 
done on it. : 


The Nine‘ will have to grow used to 


the idea öf living with Britain. Ideas of a: 


Europe with an integration policy of its 
own are unrealistic in 1984, 

Even without, Britait no member- 
country is really prepared to renounce 
its sovereignty. Dreams of integration 
ought to be set aside in favour of genui- 
ne cooperation. 


„fûr Deutschiand, 22 March 1984) 


region {Indonesia, Malaysia, Philippi- 
nes, Thailand, Singapore and Brunei) is 
entirely export oriented and derives 
most of its livelihood from foreign trade, 

But (rade within the region is stag- 
nant, unlike trade within the European 
Community which has had a trade 
agreement with Asean group since |980, 
largely due to Genscher’s initiative. 

Economic and social developments in 
Asean vary from country to country, 
making it difficult to forecast the 
groùp's role as a stability factor in Sou- 
theast Asia. 

Indonesia, with its more than 150 mil- 
lion people, is the world’s fifth largest 
country, It has not yet achieved the sta- 
tus of a threshold country despite its oil 
deposits. 

The Philippines is the black sheep of 
the region because of its political insta- 
bility. It's GNP is likely to shrink, 

The People's Republic of China is a 
major power though not yet a super- 
power in the Pacific region. 

But the world’s most populous nation 
is developing into a market of unpredic- 
table size. 

Economic and strategic considera- 
tions have led to a West orientation of 
China whose policy is still dominated by 
its hostility to the Soviet Union. 

Peking's claim of “equidistance from 
Moscow and Washington" in no way 
changes the fact that it is closer to the 
USA than to Moscow both in terms of 
its foreign policy and in ils bid lo parti- 
cipate in America's technology. 


Containing Russia 


Chinn which, after close to a century 
oF enmity, entered inlo a Friendship {rett- 
ty with Japan in 1978 has evolved u 
close web of consultations with Jupan us 
a preliminary between the two countries. 

The formula China-Japnn-USA is de- 
veloping into a Pacific axis designed to 
contain the Soviet empire's Pacific 
power bid. 

Moscow's arms buildup in the Far 
East is seen ûs a direct threat by Chinu 
ind Japan ùnd — due to lhe spread of 
the rocket carrying Red Navy — by the 
United States as well. 

The military ties between Moscow 
and Hanoi have turned Vietnanı into the 
spearhead of Soviet expansionism in 
South East Asia — one more reason for 
China to fear encirclement by the Soviet 
Union. 

Oceania is. frequently overlooked as 
part of the Pacific scenario, It includes 
not only Australia and New Zealand but 
also the South Pacific islands with their 
many mini states, 

Australia's foreign trade has increa- 
singly shifted its emphasis'to the Pacific 
countries of East Asia. But mineral-rich 
Australia is also gaining in importance 
as an exporter to the increasingly raw 
materials hungry USA and the EEC re- 
gion, . 

The Anzus Pact, between Australia, 
New Zealand and the United States in 
1951, is aimed at safeguarding the South 
Pacific from Soviet expansionism. The 
current situation has greatly increased 


. the importance of 1he pacl. 


Oceans not only separate. They also 


link ûs modern transport technology 


helps overcome distance. 

Major dispules of our era revolve 
around oceans. The Pacific, Lhe Far East 
and the Indian Ocean’ are increasingly 
developing into a zone that exerts a poli- 
tical, economic and: strategic attraction 
on the USA, the warld power on two 
oceans. 

American trade with Japan outstrip- 

Continued on page ê 
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Emerging dominance of Pacific Basin 
leaves Europe floundering 


hand-in-hand with an emotional anti- 
technology mood in large segments of 
the population and a timid shirking of 
risks in a sapped and daunted Europe. 

All this is in stark contrast to the eco- 
nomic dynamism, innovativeness, vitali- 
ty and self confidence in the Pacific re- 
gion. Europe could well fall far behind 
technologically and lose its global eco- 
nomic and political weight. 

In a speech last December, Foreign 
Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher told 
the Federation of Employers that the 
United States and Japan were engaged 
in a gigantic race towards a new era. 

Anybody falling behind in high-tech 
and biotechnology would run the risk of 
being oul of all races, he said. 

The Federal Republit of Germany 
and Western Europe as a whole, he told 
the ıneeting, could only maintain and 
increase their affluence if they wêre part 
of the “third industrial revolution" 
emanating from America and Japan, 
And this cannot be achieved withoul a 
spiritual new beginning, the minister 
suid. 

His warning coincided with a collo- 
quium organised by the Foreign Minis- 
try and attended by scientists, business- 
men and sentor government officials. 
The meeting prescnted 4 dramatic 
though accurate picture of lhe Pacific si- 
tualion. 

lI was exuclly such a spirit of new be- 
ginning carried by broad mutional con- 
sensus thal turned Japan into nı major 
industriul and trading power which now 
accounts for more than ten per cent of 
the global GNP, outstripping the Fede- 
rl Republic of Germany. 

One of Jupan's success recipes 
(though hardly applicable lo other in- 
dustrial nations) is its group mentality 
wilh workers staying with the same 
tompany throughout their lives. 

Taday's Japan knows no cultural pes- 
simism, no option out, no nihilism and 
no entrepreneurial scepticism. 

A country extremely poor in raw mal- 
erials, Japan has staked its affluence on 
massive export drives. 


Boom countrles 


The Japanese set the pace for growth 
in East and South East Asia. This ap- 
plies particularly to threshold countries 
like South Korea where a computer- 
controlled shipyards builds mammoth, 
ships and oi! rigs. 1 

But South Korea has one-sidedly 
promoted heavy industry and now lacks 
the broad basis of small and medium en- 
terprises, 

Singapore and Hongkong have also 
had enormous growth rates and have 
joined the group of new industrial 
states, 2 

So has Taiwan whose free market 
economy, carried by the inventiveness 
.and the businëss senise of its population’ 
of 18 million, has achieved a higher ex-:: 
„port quota than mainland China with its 
‘population Öf one billion. The centrally’ : 
planned Communist economic’ system 
‘has stifled growth in the People's Repu- 
-blic. 

' South East Asia's Asean grouping: is . 
‘also looking forward to a prosperous 
‘year. The commodity-rich six-cobntry 


Christ und Welt 


` tbcinifcher Kerfur 


uuable to offset the shift of the econo- 
mic and political Focus from the Atlantic 
to the Pacilîe. 

lt can neither stem this change nor 
can it ignore it. [t is alt its mercy and will 
have to fiıce the challenge, economical- 
ly, politically and geostrategically where 
the emphasis will also shift from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. 

For Germany, the second largest ex- 
porl power after the USA and neck- 
and-neck with Japan, the number three 
exporler, the Pacific challenge has be- 
come ù crucial problem. 

But West Germans have hesitated to 
uccept the fuct, They keep staring il the 
crisis within the European Community 
as if there were no acid test ahead for 
the EEC on û global scııle. 

The values that developed during the 
affluence of the 196Us und 1970s and 
that no lortger include such concepts its 
performance, responsibilily and willing- 
ness to tike risks have become sacred 
cows. Whal malers is vicution und lei- 
sure time. 

The trade unions doggedly pursue 
their demand for a 35-hour work week 
in the misguided belief that they can ab- 
lain ever more pay For ever less work. 

Suicidal social security burdens go 


he focus of the world's economy 
Ta of international politics is shift- 
ing inexorably to lhe Pucific region. 

The Mediterraneunt is the sea of the 
past, the Atlantic the ocean of the pre- 
sent and the Pacilîc the ocean of the fu- 


fe. 
More ilan half the world's population 
iires round the Pacifîc Basin. And thut is 
shere world trade is corıcertrated. 

Headed by the two industrial super- 
powers USA and Japan, the Pacific Ba- 
sin is developing not onjy into un eco- 
nomic hub but also into ù focal point in 
political and strategic terıns, suy the 
forecasters of a Pacific Age. 

They point to the fact that three of the 
mlions bordering it, the USA, the USSR 
and China, are nuclear powers. 

The victim of this shift in weight 
wuld be Europe. The growing impor- 
nce of the Pacific Bisin puts the hith- 
eto dominant continent on the periphe- 


And the end of Eurocenirism, lhe triı- 
diional feeling of European superiority, 
sinihe offing. 

Heslern Europe is incomparably hird- 
ehil than Narth America and the So- 
siet Union, both of which are Atlantic 
and Pacific oriented. 

The USA, ù nation bordering Iwo 
ken, and the USSR, a Eurasian 
wer, will experience this shift of 
#ight within their own spheres. Wen- 


wm Europe, on the other hand, will be 
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Distress fund i 
‘no substitute 
for a policy’ 


STUTTGARTER 
NACHRICHTEN 


Fi Affairs ind Health Miri 
Heiner Geissler's DM5) ui, 


pliın to help pregniınt women in fay} 


cial distress is helpful and QPPropriit 

The government programme “| 
and Child — Prutection for 
Life" offers new possibilities, andilit 
be welcomed that central govermmeni 
not proposing to set up a new buru 
racy to handle the maney. 

Other orgunisalions and charities) 
distribute the cush, 

No one should overlook the faq: 
the government progrimme alone ie 
substitute for ufficiil policies dej 
to help child and Family. Childrene: 
more thin DMS,000, which is what 
new programme will probably alka) 
per head. 

More iiss 
young people when they need it. 

That should he borne int mind wha 
the filure the discussion turns lo al 
ther tts cuts should be introduced 
whether creative policies for famiş 
should be pursued. ejnz-Peter Fek 

Slultgarlcr Nachrichten, 9 MarbF! 
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Family and Health Minister 


Helner 
Geissler ... ‘programme wlll change 


little" tPhota: Werek) 


more easily than is possible at the mo- 
ment. 

For a woman to have a child lodiay 
means all too often she has to give up 
work or that she is totally over-worked. 

The Minister, an experienced leader 
in social policies, never gels tired ol 
trying out new possibilities to help fami- 
lities with children. 

He can relieve a few urgent cases with 
his DM50 million. But if he does uot 
find ways to translate the pretensions al’ 
this coalition into reality, he will not 
have achieved very much. 

Rudolf Grasskopit 


(Hannoversche Allgemeine, 12 Murch 13%4} 
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mW SOCIAL WELFARE 


Bonn allocates cash for 
needy pregnant women 


velopment that can be considered. When 
the birth rate is dropping so drastically 
as it is is it not reasonable to expect that 
these aids to the family should survive? 

The state is trying to save money that 
it will soon not have to pay out in any 
event, adjusting the budget in this way 
or allocating the sums saved elsewhere, 

Or, because of the drop in births there 
will be fewer children in school and 
kindergarten. But it does nol follow 
from this that the numbers in a kinder- 
garten group or in a class room will de- 
cline in numbers as is urgently required 
from an educational point of view, The- 
se funds are diverted elsewhere. 

These facts stand in astonishing con- 
trast to the continuous protestations 
made by politicians of all hues, who 
wish to make West Germany once more 
a country where children are loved und 
cherished. In such a country an impro- 
vement of the material situation of indi- 
vidual families should be an imperative, 

Those who believe that the state has a 
responsibility towards children must 
think about items such as play grounds 
and homes that take into consideration 
the child. They must introduce traffic 
conditions that do not turn children into 
hunted hares, and théy must ensure that 
a woman can work and yet bè a mother 


Government money helps open up new 


spomibilily and exhibited greater 
rest. 1 

The sil awakening, however, is 
lo come now, when the test project 
its heartening resully umes lo a1’ 
Quile unexpectedly many women 
find themselves hanging over he“ 
iS ever, instcud of stiınding over 31 
for despite good quulilîcation adh 
best efforts of the labour exw 
there ire nol enough cumpaniss P| 
red to tuke on female machine fite’ 
lathe operators. 


Males preferred 


Male applicants for u job were pê 
red even when lhey had paor 
tions. And in the main when 
were offered a job 1hey were gi 


pay and asked to do work that dil“ 


quire any skills. 
“The foreman suddenly has 3 
that you will become pregnanl 
trouble or they are as always 
men's side," Almut complai 
‘Many foremen call up long o 
job protection measures or Il 
that they do not have a eg 3 
“This is u factor to claim | 
that is now frequently called onl 
well-informed women's repr 
from the metal workers" union, 
tall said. چ‎ 
And ironically she added: n 
built up u technically trained et 
qualified reserve urmy. تا‎ 
operate? In the kitchen and Û 


dren’s rooms.” Irmela Ki 


(Deutsches Allgemeines Si | 


supported by the Ministry for Youth, 
Family and Heulth Affairs dlong with 
Counmon Market funds under the 
“Woman and Sociely" programınt. 

The declared ainı of the test project in 
u repart produced by the Bonn depurt- 
ment dealing with policies for women 
wis “to expand the runge of jobs thal 
women could apply for, lo du something 
about female exploitation und under- 
qualification and to tone down the tines 
that mark out male jobs from female oc- 
cupations,"" 

The firms who expressed ã willingness 
to open up men's jobs to women within 
the context of the test project did nol do 
s0 because they wanted to further equal 
opportunities legislation. 


A survey of the firms that took part 
stowed that the idea of “meeting a so- 
cial obligation" came well down their 
list of reasûns. A frequently expressed 
opinioi went along the Hines “In the fu- 
ture their'will be a lack of people in va- 
rious job categories in the firm, that can 
be met with a reserve pool of trained 
women." ' ‘° 

Financial encouragement from the 
central and staté governments played a 
Part in interesting companies in the test 
project along with the hint that women 
had a good output. 

And the firms that participated 
struck it lucky. The number of women 
who fell by the wayside during the train- 
Ing period was 35 per ceit lower than 
the figure thrown up among men. - 

The wême had better marké' in their 
certificates than -the male! apprentices 


a ا‎ . apprenti 
. Training for girls ih more than 200 < after initial problems: getting into 


the swing Of things, problems thei had ã 
greater hob involvèment than the male 
Apprentices, had a greater [eel] for te- 


career opportunities for girls 


DEUTSCHEN 
ADMAIEHEIRES 


‘SONNTAGS 
BLATT 


Al has completed her apprentice- 
ship as a fitter. 

In the campaign to encourage women 
to take on jobs that used to be regarded 
as exclusively for the male — mainly 
work of a technical kind — she dared to 
have a go in a sector that has been tradi- 
tionally reserved for men. 

She only laughs now at problems she 
Faced such as not being able to get her 
fingernails clean — and people talking 
about the fact, 

` Almut, who one day wants to start a 
family, never thought for one moment 
that her technical gifts coupled with a 
facility to work with her hands could be 
Put to use in a job. A 

` lt did! not ‘seem thie kind’ of work 
women were cut out for. 1 

Up until 1982 more than a half of all 
girls looking for training regarded hair- 
dressing, being an assistant to'a doctor 
or nursing as the dream jùb, And 68 per 
cent of all girl trainees were being given 
instruction in only 28 different kinds of 
work regarded as suitable for girls. ' 

; Almut considered the’ Labour Ex« 
change's suggestion that she should 
train to be-a machine fitter for a long 
time. She pointed out that “I am not a 
woman's rights fanatic who wants to 
battle with. men for their jobs." The de- 
cisive factor for her was-the good oppor- 
tunities for work in the future she could 


see would be open to ber when she was - 


trained forthe job, .. ' ‘i 


men's jobs is available in the test project 
operating: in all the federal states ‘and 


Sannontfthedllgimeint ٠ 


he Bonn government has set aside 

50 million marks to help pregnant 
women who face economic hardship. 
The money is to be used for abortions in 
only exceptional cases. 

Healh and Family Affairs Minister 
Heiner Geissler tends to become a little 
offended if anyone looks too critically at 
his idea. 

Atl first sight it does seem unfair that 
he doesn't get unlimited praise for help- 
ing pregnant women iı distress. 

But the truth of the matter is that in 
practice the progrumime will change very 
little. 

If what Geissler says is a fact that 
annually between 15,000 and 20,000 
women reed a grant, then on average 
they will get between 'DM2,0Û0 and 
DM3,000 each. 7 

This is not likely to be eriough to deter 
a woman from having an abortion if she 
is desperate. 

Surveys have shown that lhe typical 
woman who is considering having an 
abortion is young, without education or 
a job and without a stable relationship, 

Her living conditions will not be 
changed very much by the sum propo- 
sed when it is just a one-off grant. 

But it is rot only pregnant women 
that have difficulties. Many families that 
lack the material things of life. 


Family policies are the thing of the 
moment. Hardly a day passes that 
someone does not come up with a smart 
suggestion how to help parents and 
children. 1 

It is a fact, however, (hat parents with 
children are continuously penalised. 
They get no part of the DM5O million 
that Geissler has obtained from the Fi- 
nance Minister for his programme. 

The rpt set in with the SPD-FDP g0- 
vernment and this coalition is conti- 
ning it. The government has radically 
limited the Further education Support 
programme, .halyed the tax-exempt al- 
lowance for schooling, cut back on the 
Payments made to pregnant women on 
leave from. work and partly done away 
with allowances for child, care.. 


` The disadvantaged. 


.Ît is possible lo discuşs at length :if 
these steps were necessary and,in accor- 
dance with our social system in view of 
Ihe budget situation. lC 

.But.adding them all up together they 
considerably disadvantage families that 
are urgently in need of assistance, .parti- 
cularly young marrieds who would like 
to have children, who are just beginning 
their married life and ,are-at the start of 
their professional careers. But the state 
and society cantinually hammers them. 

The West German Catholic Families 

Association has produced figures that 
show a man who is the sole breadwinner 
with two children and earning on averaڊ‎ 
ge DM2,700 iş close to the Himit where 
public assistance would be paid, 

But there is another aspect of this de- 
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Despite the almilarlty of dress, It ls easy to pick out the flgure of Gottlleb Daimter In 


کر 


each of these photos, Top left, Dalmler motorlsed carrtage, 1886; top right, Daimler- 
engined motor boat, 1886; below left, Dalmler tram at Cannstatt Volksfest, 1887; be- 


{Photo: Mercedes-Benz) 


The first fast petrol engine “Tor use in 
vehicles of all kinds," to quote the 
patent dated |16 December 1883, had a 
horizontal cylinder with a diameter of 
70mm and a stroke of | 20mm, anı expos- 
ed fly-wheel nd spark plug ignition. 

lt was capable of reaching rev counts 
of between 450 and 900rpnı. 

Daimler did not live to see tlhe im- 
pressive success that crowned his work, 
the design and manufacture of Ihe Mer- 
cedes cur, He died on 6 March 1900. 

Wolfgang Hocke 
(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
for Deutschlund, 14 Mirch 19R4) 


low right, Dalmler truck 1898, 


riment succeeded another, to the ac- 
companiment of hammering and filing. 

A year later more was known about 
what Daimler had in mind. He unveiled 
u cyele that no longer needed pedal 
power, a horseless carriage, and self- 
propelling boats that plied lhe River 
Neckar. 

The innovalion was that Daimler's 
engines were mobile. Lenoir in Paris and 
his previous employer in Deutz had 
uscd a sttltionury engine, 

Daimler's principle was the conıpucl, 
self-powered engine Lhat wusn™l stalio- 
uury. 
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die | g MOTORING 


Gottlieb Daimler, inspiration 
behind a revolution 


from a gasworks but from a liquid:fuel 
based on petroleum. 

Daimler went to Paris in 1860, where 
ıu man by the name of Lenoir had invent- 
ed a similar engine that was the first in 
the history of motor manufacturing to 
be manufactured on an industrial basis. 

But Lenoir's engine failed to live up 
to expectations, although it gave a eru- 
cial stimulus to future developments. 
Less and less was heard of it as time 
went by. 

Daimler spent time in England adding 
to his practical know-how in mechanical 
engineering. 

He worked hard wherever he went, 
gaining a thorough knowledge of Eng- 
lish. He already spoke French and had 
learnt Latin at school. 

Learning was what mattered, he al- 
ways suid, Back home iı Germany he 
made the acqunintance of Wilhelm 
Maybach, a technician 12 years his ju- 
nior who was no less brilliant. 

They hoth worked for 1 while for a 
mechanical engineering company in 
Karlsruhe dand ù gas motor factory in 
Deutz, Cologne, for which he even (rav- 
celled to Russiu to sound out sales pros- 
pects. 

Then he felt the lime had come lo set 
up in husiness an his own. 

IH wis 18R2. What did Duinler do? 
He opened a workshop in in outhouse 
in Cannstadl, Stuttgart, where one vxpe- 
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millions of people all over the 
Foi motorisation is the mainstay 
gf their lives. They owe it to the molor 
ar, arguably the invention that has had 
ıe most effect in the age of technology. 

The early days of the horseless carri- 
ıgt are inseparably linked with the na- 
ges of Nikolaus Otto, Carl Benz and 
Gottlieb Daimler. 

Daimler, born 150 yeùrs igo, was the 
fist lo pave the way for an innovation 
bıı was to revolutionise {he world of 
anspor. 

He showed signs of unusual (alent ul 
daughtsmanship and technology us a 
kyand went on lo study iat what is now 
he University of Technology in Stutt- 
pl. 

He was fuscinnted by ian ideiı he Felt it 
ss his mission to put into practice, lo 
“ome by an engine," ù» Cheverton lac 
puitin Brituin in 1826, "thiul is ulways 
ady lo work, loses no lime by requir- 
ig preparation und can be run al no 
talexpense.'” 

His task was lo design ù lightweight, 
unpact engine with ùs high a rev count 
iposible und powered nat by stent «-- 


Rou. (e r sena 
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; Wb, water --. bul by gits, und not gus 


are lo stay in business." Filling station 
owner have little sympathy with the 
trade unians' campaign for 4 35-hour 
week! 

He quotes a simple equation to show 
how the price Fluctuation in recenl years 
has affected yaruge proprietors. Prices 
have gone up {or down} every Tour days 
on averuge. 

“As a result," Herr Brandes suys, ''we 
have spent more lime up stepladders 
changing our prices than we have at (he 
till." The vagaries of fuel prices have not 
boosted customer çonfidence in any 
way. Besides, the changes have cost Glling 
stations money. ٤ 

With between 80 and 90 price changes 
annually (he new price boards are esti- 
mated to cost roughly DM4,000 a year. 

„Thal alone totals extra expenditure 
amounting to DM60m a year for the 


. 4 


`, SONNTAGS 
.. ° BiAIT. 
trade as a whole. It may not have had to 
be paid in cash, but it still forms part of 
the cost equation. 

The trade takes an extremely sceptical 
view of the future at the moment. in the 
years ahead fuel lurnover is expected to 
decline further as new cars use less and 
less petrol. 

Ayetrage annual mileage is likely to 
decline loo, so filling slations are sure lo 
report lower turnover, 

. By the end of the decade there will 
only be 17,000 to [8,000 filling stations 
left, In built-up areas ‘motorists wifl 
hardly be affected, but in the country it 
will be another matter. 

In rural areas it wll no longer be pos- 
sible to rule out supply problems. ‘ 

. Ursula Hohmeyer 


{ Deutsches Allgemeines Sonntagsblal1, 
4 1ë March 1984) 


Filling stations fold as the gas 
gush turns to a trickle 


Spokesmen for the trade readily ad mit 
tht the oil companies have achieved 
their objectives in this respect, but only 
hy sending thousands of small firms to 
the wall. 

Filling station proprietors complain in 
particular that changes were brought 
about without any attempt to coordinate 
matlers wilh them. 

The sole consideration has been the 
oil companies’ requirements, Garage- 
owners have usually had to do whatever 
they were told by {he compunies, 

The size of their filling stations lefl 
them with little alternative as a rule, 
while operators find it increasingly dif- 
ficult to start from scratch, 

Often they have no oplion but to go 
“independent, bul that merely makes 
competition even fiercer and further re- 
duces profit margins. 

Last year the remaining 20,900 filling 
stations sold 23 million tons of motor 
fuel, plus DM2.65bn in sales of spare 
parts or other merchandise and 
DMI.25bn for services. 

The profit margin on a litre of fuel is 
oniy a few pfennigs, meaning as a rule 
that over four million litres a year have 
to be sold before the owner or operator 
can be sure of making a profit. 

But over half the country's filling sta- 
tions total annua! sales of less than 1,8 
miltion litres. They can only make ends 
meet by employing members of the 
family. virtually free of charge and by 
the owner working overtime that isn't 
mentioned in the books. 2 

""We have no choice but {o work.a 70- 
hour week,” Herr Brandes says, “if we 


wus issured. More ind more people 
hought cars of lheir own. 

Oil companies took seriously their 
obligation lo ensure û regular supply of 
motor fuel all over the country. 

At the height of lhe boon over 46,00 
filling stations were in busines in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Then 
cıme the first round of oil price rises, 
and oil companies started economising. 

The fiercer Ihe competition grew, the 
more intensive efforts to stem the tide 
became. One way of cutting costs Was (O 
reduce expendilure on distribution. 


Other sales 


Turnavel 
(in DM 
billion} 


Decline of the filling statlon 


kr 25,000 Filling stations have shut 
down over (he pist BO yers, pute 
0 than 150,000 people out of 


Pfiticians are usually quick to ict, if 
ly to amour for government ilvsis- 
nce, when firms of iny size Crise trid- 


But None of them live paid any se- 
x allention to the plight uf HINE sti- 
Hu, says Heinrich Brandes, from Co- 


He should know, us president of the 


alion of Filling Station and Gar- 
prietors. 
gj epresents a business (hal has been 
than many another by the 
Metural change that has beset the 
1! 


in the 1960s filling station 
and operators felt their future 


ine: 23 million tons 
: 14 million tons 


cast a glance beyond its ro eray 


Source: BTG 


Cema y economy. 
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economic recovery, reslocking of 
ed inventories and û drop in imports 
Optimists exPett neXt Yeilr's oڙ‎ 
rise to dibout 40 millions tans. 
But this is no morte hin a hope. An 
those who regard in annual outputafy, 
million tons as ù minor sensation shou 
be reminded that (he record 1974 
was around 53 million tons. 


Gilobal steel production belween [9y 
und 1973 rose by itn average 5,8 perat 
u yeur, outstripping the S.3 per oy 
growth in the global GNP. But fp 
1973 lo 1982 the annual slcel growh ss 
only 0.1 per cent against a 2.6 peray 
growth in {he global GNP, 


Experls therefore figure that the GN 


pul 


must rise al least 2.6 per cent befg j 


steel consumption even starts growing 

One of the main disappointments ly 
year was the breakdown of coopentu 
talks between German steel Companis 

The report presented by a pant di 
three government-appointed experts & 
the envisuged merger of Thyssen ttl 
Krupp lo farm what was dubbed tı 
“Rhine Group" and Hoesch, Kick 
and Peinc-Salzgitter to form the "Rul 
Group™ has had to be shelved for 
lime being. The nıergers would hater) 
sulted in unnuul savings of al lu 
DM3bhn. 

The German steel industry is sil 
arfive al ù blueprint for {he 2st cem) 
und so far there is nothing to beat 
proposals nade by the panel. 

Hims Overbeg 


(Hannuerwhe Allgemeine, U March I} 


The upward trend in the indusly 
shown clearly by net prulîls on sles 
ter dropping lo 1.3 per cent in 1982.8 
its impraved markedly last year 5 
industry worked nearer to capa 
Productivity per worker ruse 88 
cent. 

Last year’s nel prolits on sales (F 
per cent) were slill very low by int 
tional standards, industry po 
sûy, pointing to the American Il 
six per cent nef annual profil. 

But the German industry need" 
fear American competition Ol 
markets. Granted, with its 25 م‎ | 
world market share, America is ME 
gest chemicals producer by far; 
export rate is only 10.5 per cent 


the vast domestic market and E * 
dollar exchange rate. 

Germany's chemical indus 
other hand, exparts about half of 
tal output. 


America’s chemical industry 


up a seven per cent rise in sales 
(to $199bn), ushering in a strong & 
trend. Inge ^ 


(Due Welk, 6 MF 
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where the West Coast is engage" 


competition with the East Coa „| 


The more strained its نام‎ 
Europe, the egsier it will be for f 
ted Slates to put the emphasis 0P 


Secretary Lawrence Eagleburgth 
ber three at the US Sıate DeP 


said that Western Europe ¥35 و‎ 
cerned with its own problems ° ,; 


it increasingly difficult to inê 


Hollganê 
Mf 


ا 
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` options. a 
In a recent speech, Assist. 
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EEC crisis management gives steel 
an artificially health 


y look 


down unprofitable plants. The other 
DMI.2bn is to subsidise investmenls. 

There is of course a dispute as to how 
much each company is to get out of this 
bonanza. Thyssen, for instance, claims 
that its share relative to size is too small. 
But all are agreed that the federal and 
state subsidies are far from enough to 
cover the costs arising from the rescue 
plan. 

These national subsidies are the rea- 
son why the outsider Klöckner compuny 
is prepared to accept the production 
quotas as a condition to benefit from the 
public largesse. 

But Klöckner has not yet met ali con- 
ditions and though the company itself is 
optimistic, the optimism is not shared by 
others. 

The market has also played a role in 
this upturn. Since last autumn, orders 
and output lıve been pointing upward. 

Germany produced 35.8 million tons 
of steel last year although the first three 
quarters of the year indicated that the 
output would nol exceed 30 million 
tons. 

This year's production is expected to 
rise to more than 37 million tons due to 
increased consumption as a result of (he 


Foreign orders give chemicals 
a welcome boost 


Gs chemical industry is prow- 
ing aguin alter several years of 
stagnation, says (he National Federation 
of Chemical Industry Employers, 

Production last year was up 6.8 per 
cent after declining 3.3 per cent in I8I 
and 0.3 per cent in |1982. 

Sales rose 8.7 per cent lo almost 
DM154bn in 1983. And employment is 
increasing. 

The industry says the improvement is 
because foreign orders are increasing, 
especially from the dollar region. For- 
eign sales as a whole rose 9,6 per cent 
as against “only” somewhat over eight 
per cent for domestic sales, 

The minimal (0.2 per cent) rise in 
producer prices is seen by the industry 
as being dueto stiff competition. 

The actual annual working hours put 
in by chemical workers rose for the first 
. time in years (from 1,670 lo 1,643 hours 
per worker). 

While the work force was down 1.8 
per cent to about 548,000, some regions 
and sectors of the industry are already 
boosting their work forces, says a 
‘spokesman. 


! Continued from page 7 


1 

:ped its (rade with Western Europe in the 
mid-1910s. US exports to the Asean 
:‘countries alone now equal those to the 
‘Federal Republic of Germany. 


' ` America is increasingly relying on thé 


Pacific Basin for its mineral raw mate- 
rials. 2 


And within the United States it 
this shift is reflected in a dot ii 
dustrial shift from’ the Atlantic north 
cast to the Sun Belt of’ the southwest, 
making California a:leader in high tech, 

The same applies to Canada and the 
Pacific. orientation of Latin America 


"annee. 


longer be permitted to subsidise indivi- 
dual companies. 

This artificial control over the steel 
companies became even more watertight 
last year. In the second half of [983, 
when the fuses blew and steel prices 
went into a tailspin, the EEC pulled the 
emergency brake. 


As part of this action, all steel ship- 
ments must, as of the beginning of this 
year, be accompanied by special papers. 
They enable customs officers to tell 
exactly where the shipments come from, 
what price {hey were sold for and what 
category they fall in, The newly in- 
troduced “steel visa" for exports still 
has its loopholes but they are bound {o 
be plugged. 

Moreover, steel exporters must now 
post a bond that is forfeiled if they un- 
dercut the official prices. To put it in a 
nutshell, the centrally planned bureau- 
cratic control system for the European 
steel market is unmatched. 


Germany has come up with a rescue 
programme worth DM3bn lo put its 
steel industry back on its feet. 


DMI.8bnı has been earınarked for se- 
verance pay and other costs of shutting 


Franz Hennuh Ufclyh. 
Charman of lhe Supanıûny Board 
of thê Deutche Hank A 
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Fstockmarket prices were anything to 

go by, Germany’s steel industry 
would be doing a lot better than in the 
past few years. 

Popular steel shares like Thyssen, 
Hoesch, Krupp-Stahl and Kldckner 
have risen markedly. Hoesch has tripled 
within a year. : 

But hopes based on stockmarket per- 
formance would be premature. It is un- 
likely that any of the steel companies 
will perform well enough to pay a divi- 
dend this year. The earliest this could 
happen would be |1985, and even this is 
doubtful. : 

Still, the steel industry is starting to 
get back on lis fect, though the process 
will take a lot of time and energy. 

It should not be overlooked that the 
turh for the better is essentially due to 
the EEC Commission's crisis manage- 
ment. 

At the moment, no French, Belgian or 
German steel mill can freely decide 
what its total output is to be and how 
much of this it will produce in each ca- 
tegory of steel. This is strictly regulated 
by the Brussels quota system. 

The EEC Commisson has also in- 
structed the individual countries of the 
Community to cut (heir production ca- 
pacities for the sake of competitiveness. 

This process is to be completed next 
year. National governments will then no 


| Dr. Helmut Kohl, ۳ 1 al 
ChanceNorof - Presi A 
\he Federal Republic 9 0 


pages it offers ls readers a 
colhplete picture of polit-. 
ical, economic and cultural 
. flrs tnt our couutry anc 
the world. . ., , 
‘DIE WELT has a lear '.--. 
defined. political standpoint ... .. : 
and this is reflected n hs.. ..... 
leading articles, I offers lis. 
readers an abundance of 
intetesting lifeomatlon 
which I, as a polliictan, fAhd 
essential momikg reading = ` 
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agree with everything the. 
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Da Vincl drawings: left, old man resting; rlght, sketches and noteg. 


fPholo: Calalague! 


but somelhing akin to what Perrîg calls a 
"weltanschauung collapse." 

And we would certainly not have the 
awesome drawings on the subject of the 
birth of the river in which everything is 
in molion and nothing static. 

The world as û dynamic struclure — is 
it this that we see in Leonardo's sket- 
ches? 

lt would be a very modern idea ideed 
and yet a very old one which Heraclitus 
summed up in lwo terse words: punt 
rhei, everything lows. 

In any event, Leonardo's drawings go 
hack in time and they anticipate. It is 
this that makes them so fascinating. Af- 
ter all, lesser men could alsa draw, 

Rolf Gaska 
{(Kieler Nuchrichten, 15 March 1984) 


The human body was seen as resem- 
bling the body of earth with the same 
system of blood vessels and circulation. 


Whenever one of these blood vessels 
ruptured, a river was born. 


The flond drawings therefore simply 
represent the “birllh of a river" with all 
its cutastrophic consequences for life on 
earth, uccording to Perrig. 


The "Visions" series therefore derives 
ils deeper meaning not Irom modern na- 
tural science but from the desire picto- 
riully lo depict something that had been 
regarded us true (hrough the ages, 


Had Leonardo known the true origins 
of major rivers, we wuuld now have no 
“Virgin of the Rocks," no “Mona Lisa" 
und no “Virgin und Child with St Anne" 


ş Deeper meaning of Leonardo 
da Vincîs drawings 


ture issisted this trend, but this is only 
half the truth. 

The items on show differ in purpose 
and intention. There are impressive and 
aestheticully attractive depictions of 
plants in flower and sced drawn in great 
deluil. 

Also faithfully depicted are trees, riv- 
er banks, Alpine peuks and landscapes 
with eerie electric storms, clouds of dust, 
gusts of wind and iınpending Moods. 

To enable him to capture dynamic 
processes like the flow of water or the 
whirling of the wind he set up special 
experiments. 

But what he evidently wanted was not 
mere pictorial description. There is a 
deeper meaning to the sketches that 
serve as studies for his dynamic and in- 
deed explosive drawings that have often 
heen interpreted ns visions of Armaged- 
don or the Flood. 

Whil is this deeper meaning? The 
German Leonardo researcher Alexander 
Perri demonstrates in an essay udded 
to the cutalogue us 4 supplement thal dil 
Vinci's vicw of nuture did not simply 
hiıppen so tlıat (he new age could begin. 

The morphological and geological 
ilems un anliquity’'s and the Middle 
Ages’ views on lhe origins and the de- 
cline of curlh were studies Tor some of 
the background landscapes of his [a- 
mous paintings. 

Water, over which Goadl’s creative spi- 
ril walled even helore the Creulion, 
Plays u najor role here. 


ihut even modern lechnology has been 
unable lo belter. 

The virtuosity with which he handled 
these instruments proves his universali- 
ty, though this might be slighlly lacking 
in the watercolours. They are mostly tinl- 
ed drawings that clo nol muke full use of 
the possibililies inherent in the brush, 

People looking at Diüirer's drawings 
cannot help but admire the maslery of 
his cruft and his insights into human na- 
lure and everything lhat surrounded 
him. 

: He lent dignity and paid attention to 
everything, be it a picture frame or the 
wall of a house. 

But his main interest centred on the 
human being. 

There are two charcoal drawings on 
show that leave an indelible impression 
by conveying something of the relation- 
ship between the artist and his şubject, 
bearing witness to his involvemenl. 

In March 1514 he drew the first lotal- 
ly realistic portrait in the history of art: 
his 63-year-old mother only a few weeks 
before her death. The portrait shows a 
familiar person, marked and drained by 
life la the point of ugliness, the eyes 
seemingly already direcoted to another 
world — a monument to dignity without 
pathos... . : 4 

A year later, Dürer lovingly drew the 
portrait of a young girl — judging by the 
cast of her eyes, evidently part of his 
mother's family —. the artistic epitome 
of gentle and, almost, still dormant 
youth, 2 
. There is a similarity in the expression 
of the eyes: the mother looking: to the 
next world and the girl lo a dream in 
this one, . : 

These lwo portraits alone make a visit 
worth while. .. . ..' Qubriele Nicol 

{Frankfurler Neue Presse, 17 March 1984) 


Revealing Dürer’s insights 
into human nature 


ches, carefully executed details, coin- 
plete compositions of figures und space, 
of movement ind rigidity, the artisl's 
tribute to familiar and loved people and 
Aeeting impressions. 


There are even utilitarian sketches for 
decorative purposes because art did not 
stop short of everyday.life for Dûrer. 


But as rich as the contents was 
Dûrer's mastery of lhe use of the tools 
of his craft, including the finest of pens, 
brush, Indian ink, charcoal, etc. These 
are instruments of artistic expression 
I 

HF daf Su, 
yaar 


en 


i girl (el) 


he Berlin Kupferstichkabinett, part 
of he Duhlem museum complex, 
has put Dürer's graphic wurks on show. 

Of the 150 ilenıs, 122 are original 
drawings and watercolours. The rest are 
copies, some made by his pupils. 

One of lhe most valuable features is 
the catalogue which the departing direc- 
tor of the Kupferstichkabinett, Fedja 
Anzelewsky, presented together with 
Hans Mielke after working on it for ten 
YUArS, 

Drawings in this conlext is a broad 
term that includes portruils, hasty sket- 


o ee 
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BE) gı EXHIBITIONS 


amburg Kunsthalle art gallery has 
H; major exhibition of Leonardo diu 
Yinei's drawings on loùun from the Brit- 
ih Royal Collection. 

The muted light in the cupola room, 
ghich has been set aside for the draw- 
gİ igs, las some of the mysterious eerie- 
ness of a temple. 

Each of the pieces is lit by its own 
weak spotlight — not for some stage ef- 
ikl but because of the sensitivity of the 
works. Some of the delicate lines have 
dready faded, and visitors are well ad- 
ised to come equipped with a magni- 


Uwe Johnson . . . lived Intensely, 


(Photo: Brigitte Fiets Û fing glass. 
This is the second exhibition of Leo- 
He had a heurt attack and suluef qardo da Vinci's works. Four yeurs ABO 


from serious hauts of depression. Î fis anatomical studies, alsa on loan 
In his wriler's nolehook Aegkkz| fom the Royal Collection, were exhih- 
stindedohnsan described what a paiul.| iied. 
experience the writer's block ws The Renaissance that began around 
him. he middle of the 15th century ushered 
H immobilised hinı for years, bub in he modern era. Fron then on, tife 
finally het it tu complete the Jag] ad the aris were JominMed by rialiona- 
tetridlogy for his heruine Gesine Of nand the natural sciences. 
puhl. Da Vinci's clase observations of na- 
“IH it really matters {o you, yor 
starl at (he ige of 44 lo leurn etl 
write” agiin,” he explained. 
"You may start with two lines a 
or five lines it week, but in three nwê 
you will have caınpleled 17 pages” 
No-one knows for sure how hut) 
wis by the cities who panned 


Continued from page 10 
gf Te reuding hubit is gained young. 
who enjoy reidling are usually 
readers i youngsters and don't 
gheup the hıtbit in old dE 
ا‎ who huye visions of all the 
a ai ca gl hey are going to do once they re- 
a E o e] ey e dee Gefen I 
IE ANd Tine-soundl kenreader will always Find time to read 
. abuk, going without 1V if need be. 
. Tepuhlie can be divided into two 
Soups: hose who witch TY a lot imel 
, 0n do much reading, ind (hose who 
Bin less viewing than the uverage b= 
use they enjoy reiding u bouk. 
: 1 j lhe dectronic mer re nol in di- 
The next lep in edip, e Rt onpetition with reading. In recent 
Wis lo isk: "But do we winî l0 Jars a firm Culegory uf regular readers 
He clearly didn't, and inf las emerged, 
he was no longer uhle to do s0. 
Afichuel Bafê 
tKalner Studt-Anzeıger, 14 Mitt) 


what li 1 
the fatalist some ctilics made him | 
be. 


They make up between 25 und 30 per 
j tof the population ind are not dis- 
ed from reading by technicil inno- 
ions of any kind. 


ı lwould be stretching a poi 
ا ا‎ lg û point to refer 
no need lo be pessimistic, but nO%# lihem as an elite, but it is certainly true 


wildly optimistic either. ıf OY that books make a contribution 
The writen word, in the bi communication for which TV 

books, newspapers and mag Î n never stand substitute. 

marking time, whereas radio and . Reading Continued to be ù habit that 

still gaining ground. e :g haraçteristic of someone who decides 
They are profiting most from fr himself what he wants to make of his 

that people have more and mort ¥ hie. 


time, 60 per cent more than in the" L’ So it is sad indeed that young people 
, This extra spare toıne is nol ل‎ 1 Particular seem to be ا‎ ken . 
tirely for educational or furthef PFAding, and it ig definitely true that 


tion purposes. People are al Fung Je read few ewspapers 
bored than they used to be. nadi i 
People who are bored lend 10 
passive, melancholic even, and 
ing on the TV set is jess trou 
reaching for a bouk. . iij LS they are watching less TV and 
Watching TV is a passive 1B more tirne playing electronic 
Reading presupposes N Bes these days, other factors than û 
communication by sound and re decline in popularity of reading 
says Frau Noelle-Neumann ا‎ tly involved. 
lenshaçh opinion poll, "is efforts f’ Research stientists ure looking intu 
cause it is immediately un f ons righ1 now. If what pessimists 
Reading requires an e 9 e Out, there iv d risk of val- 
irst reading then taking i 8 ledge an 41i in 
have read is indeed work, altho Lulited. E: Rd educa: pek 
habitual reader might not $f 
way. 
. Readers are active people 22 
why they are much more inf 
bored thun non-readers. 


Cantinued on page 11 


Î hey are even reported to have ù grow- 
Sinclinatiun even to look at iı news- 


lag O ANd TY are no substitute for 
CCtronic inforination hus long 
„WP, Only to register as knowl- 

„A Combined with the written 
Wd. To" : 
Werner Birkenmaier 
Sluttgarter Zelung, FT March 194) 


gm; 80 .is it fir to gener-. 
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WI LITERATURE 


Uwe Johnson: no writer related more 
clearly to Germany today 


on the Romeo and Juliet theme in con- 
nection with the Berlin Wall. 

Juhrestuge comes to ùn inevitable 
conclusion on the duy Russian tanks in- 
vııded Czechoslovakia in I968. 

Where such a closely-meshed network 
of connections links the period deal 
with in a novel with current events thinl 
took place in fact, not fiction, one is 
bound to suppose the link was artisticil- 
ly intended. : 

Johnson strongly denied this was the 
case with Jahrestage. The day on which 
the telralogy begins and ends was, he 
claimed, pure coincidence. 

Günter Grass knew him as a person 
and a friend, and as president of the 
Berlin Academy of Aris, of which John- 
son was vice-president for a while. 

In his obituary Grass referred to the 
“difficult friendship" he and Johnson 
had shared. it had not been easy. John- 
son had lived “dangerously and intense- 
ly." 


Craftsmanship 


Yet he made a name for himself mare 
by the disciplined craftsmanship of his 
writing. 

Anyone who knew Johnson will agree 
he could be difficult to deal with, unfair 
and insulting. But thut merely concealed 
ihe extent te which he himself wus vul- 
neruble. 

He probably never did recover trom 
the most serious upset that rocked his 
own life. In June 1975, he laler revealed, 
le wus lold thal hiş wife beth had 
for years been uf agent for East Bloc in- 
telligence services. 

She had betrayed him in more than 
the middle-class moral sense of the term. 
We mily never know how much trutlı 
there was in this accusation, but it hud 
an undeniable effect on him. 


„Molnar GlabtSiudair. 


logically, with the trek of war's end ref- 
ugees from the, East, 

Johnson consistently objected to the 
epithet “novelist of divided Germany,” 
but he never succeeded in shaking it off. 

He interpreled it as an undesirable 
and unfriendly reminder that he was a 
specialist and the sole writer to plough 
this particular furrow, 

His objections were to no avail. He 
was sluck with this pigeonhole and it 
seems sure to be his for good. 

Yet the division of Germany is merely 
a special aspect of realignment in Eur- 
ope as a whole, and that, together with 
the circumstances that led up to it, will 
be the subject of any realist who looks 
further afield than the parish pump. 

He dealt with his subject matter us 
“the result of a biography," as “mat- 
erial," and not as a free choice, 

Hermann Kant and Siegfried Lenz, 
Gûünter Grass and Heinrich Böll also 
deal with the post-war era, but none re- 
late so clearly and persistently. to 


` present-day Germany as he did. 


In his second published novel, Dis 
dritte Buch dber Achim, 1961, the narra- 
tor, Karsch, refers to “the border: the 
difference: the distance” as the subject 
of the book. 

It was more than just a topic thit 
preoccupied Karsch as a journalist. 

This it was that the crucial political 
events in divided Europe repeatedly fea- 
tured as the subject matter of his novels, 

In MuGmaBungen Aber Jukob iı was 
the Suez crisis and the Hungarian up- 
rising of 1956. In Das dritte.Buch über 
Achim it was the part Achim, a well- 
known racing cyclist, is said to have 
played in the 1953 popular uprising in 
East Germany. 

Zweî Ansichten, |965, was a variation 


Reading books, the vanishing 


not just TV serials but also novels on 
their parents’ bookshelves, 

The decline. of the reading habit is 
lamented .by’ German literature dons 
who say their students nowadays see lit- 
erature merely as something they have 
.to study to piss their exams, . 

"Do I have to read the whole book, 
prof? Or wîl] the.fîrst few chapters do?" 
‘This student. query is.felt to be typical, 
^ Theşe may be: subjective impressions, 
although ‘friends . and acquaintances 
.Seem to share'thé 
.alise? i 


‘media? Is ‘TV. rélly the book's worst 
enemy? if if E 


: Market, reşgarch has forlunately look- 
ied into the subject .and shown. there is 


sense of adventure 


Sm I know points with pride to 
J his shelves packed with books and 
says haw satisfying it is to have such.a 
large library. ... 
° "Bul," he adds with a note of sadness, 
"my söns go nowhere near it. Young 
peaple nowadays seldom do any read- 
imn, ر ا‎ 
' “They would sooner listen to pop mu- 
sicor go to the disco. At the best of 
times all they can be expected to do is 
watch TV.” ENE 8 
„People who grew up before ihe’ days 
Of TY and owe decisive educational i- 
fluences to the written word, will be 
tempted to share this pessimistic view- 
point. 1 ا‎ 
Reading a book‘used .to be an adven- 

ture. Are we losing this sense of adyen- 
ture? Do.children taday. no longer de; 
rive pleasure from illicitly reading a tale 
such as Emil and the .Detectives under 
the cover of a maths textbook?  ., 
' Childrerr arëè‘surprised’ to leat’ that 
‘Der'Stechlin or Dié Buddenbrooks are 


ovelist Uwe Johnson's tetralogy 

Jahrestage, the final volume of 
which he published last autumn, ended 
in a minor key. 

It comprises nearly 2,000 pages chron- 
icling half a century, the 20th. The tet- 
ralogy was in many respects an exten- 
sion of his other novels, not to say their 
sum total and result. 

Se his main work husically stood for 
his entire output in ending on what. was 
a joyless, hopeless, no-future note. 

He was found dead on 13 March in 
his Sheerness, England, home in the 
Thames estuary by his charlady. He had 
dicd of a heart attuck., 

He wus last in Cologne last November 
lo receive the city's literary award. 
Those who saw him at the award cere- 
mony in the Rathaus or #t a reading the 
next day will not need telling he was 
sick. 1 

He survived his final novel by less 
than six months. It had taken him over a 
decade to write. 

lt would be reducing Johnson the 
man to Johnson the writer to take this as 
meaning his life had been fulfilled and 
exhausted in every sense of the word. 

He still had plans. He had half-com- 
pleted a further book about his Fictional 
family, the Cresspuhls, going back to the 
year 1888. Besides, he was only 49. He 
would have been 50 on 20 July. 


Recalled fascism 


Uwe Johnson was born in Cammin, 
Mecklenburg, in 1934, He consciously 
recalled German fascism and quoted 
from memory the May in which the war 
ended: 

“Children for the time being have 

been freed from Adolf Hitler. Not so 
adults: They merely refer to something 
having collapsed. 
, . “That is what they call it: the collapse. 
Whereas children have learnt : from 
playing cowboys’ and Indians or hide 
and seek that lhey have’ lost and the 
game is over,” و‎ 

If theré was any event that, again an 
abbrevlatidn, might be described as the 
,event of his life, thên it was the Second 
World War, its congequences’and what 
it presupposed. ... 4 

First, the consequences, The events in 
his first novel, MutmaBungen dber Ja- 
kob, 1959, begin, when ‘ordered chrono- 


` Author's body 
„_ discovered 


StüiadeurtscheZeitung Î 


We ‘Uwe Johnsoan,. who . was 
found dead in.his home in Sheer- 
ness, nehr London, on 13. March, died of 
a heart altack on 23 February, according 
to the autopsy. ;...“ 1, E 
‘Suhrkamp, his Frankfurt: publishers, 
sûy the British. authorities are satisfied 
he died a natural death. 
: ٠ dpa 
{SUddeutsche Zeitung, 19 March 1984) 
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They can also pledge to donate a 
computer if lhe education authorities 
agree. The congress will also be attend- 
ed by representatives of industry and 
chambers of commerce, the Association 
of Electronic Data Processing Centres 
and the Mathematical Society. 

Riesenhuber has wrilten to the Asso- 
ciation of German Engineers (more than 
3,000 members) urging it to “help the 
teachers." 

The idea is for experts to visit schools 
and offer their services and attend 
parent-teacher meetings in a bid to dis- 
pel reservations. 

"It's not so much the students but the 
teachers who need a push in the right di- 
rection," says Alfred Markwart of the 
Munich School and Business Study Cir- 
cle. The Circle has rallied 30 training 
firms that provide theoretical and prac- 
tical instruction. 

Ebert says about this “silent revolu- 
tion": “Technical means of communica- 
tion can already lake over more than 
half the teaching at school. The school 
as an institution to convey knowledge 
has become replaceable,” 

Society must realise that the computer 
is more “capable of conveying knowl- 
edge than the teacher." 

Yet “what generally goes under the 
label of education and upbringing, a 
process in which a personality is formed 
and develops, cannot be done by com- 
puter." 

This means that not a single teacher 
will be made redundant by a machine. 
Bul he will be relieved of much of the 
day-to-day drudgery and be able to de- 
vote himself to more creative tasks for 
ihe benefit of his students. 

Research Minister Riesenhuber is al- 
ready thinking of (he next slep: “The 
USA and Japan ulready have computers 
in kindergartens..:" 


(Deutsches Allgemeines Sanntagsblul, 
11 Marclı 1984» 
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Bonn gingers up campaign to step up 
school computer courses 


Now German schools are beginning to chip in, 
{Photo: Manfred Yallmerj 


rolled in an adult education course. He 
was the only youngster. 

Many of his classmates have now 
done the same and are passing on what 
they have learned. 

Riesenhuber's drive consists of several 
steps. A “computer foundation" is to be 
set up this spring to pave the computers 
way into schools. The foundation will in- 
clude teichers’ associations and compu- 
ter Firms of all sizes. 

A muanmımoth congress to be held. İt is 
iMended as u marl of possibilities where 
firms can pledge training courses for 
teuchers, as is alrondy being provided by 
Siemens. 


Unpopular idea 
stirs up 
a hornet’s nest 


fruitful competition among universities 
with private institutions in the vanguard. 
They are even going so far as lo con- 
template privatising state universities. 

Even these still fragmentary ideas in- 
dicate a tougher climate in which {he 
student will have to foot his own bill 
and therefore cut his coat according to 
his clolh when.it comes to the duration 
of his studies. 

Professors are also to be stripped of 
some of their privileges: They would no 
longer be civil servants assured of a job 
for life but would have to compete and 
prove their effectiveness. 

This would come very close to the 
much maligned private University of 
Witten/Herdecke. Its bûard chairman, 
Dr Konrad Schily, once described the si- 
tuation at state universities where a pro- 
fessor appointed for life uses most of his 
time to pursue his private inclinalions or 
sidelines as intolerable. 

Witlen/Herdecke (whose students, in- 
cidentally, pay no fees) is tikely to occu- 
py educational planners for some time. 
It practises, what the CDU Economic 
Affairs Council dreams of: iunovative- 
ness. 

To realise this in our present universi« 
ties would mean overcoming public re- 
servations about leaving a well-trodden 
path. Helmut Mdlfer 
¢Rheinische Post, Jé March 1984) 


DP lender Hans-Dietrich Genscher’s 

persislenl clemands for elite universi- 
ties have caused some annoyance, but 
they have not fallen on deaf ears, 

The CDU Economic Affairs Council 
has now come up with a blueprint far 
ihe re-introduction of university fees, 
which is also unlikely lo prove particu- 
larly popular, 

What is behind it all? 

“Education for all," the optimistic 
watchword of a society bent on pro- 
gress, is losing its impetus in the face of 
hard financial facts. 

AL ù time when costs can no longer be 
disregarded, market economisls with 
their cost-benefit analyses are gaining 
the upper hand. 

The idea of running universities along 
the lines of a commercial enterprise is 
not quite new. Some years ago, the then 
chancellor, Helmut Schmidt, urged uni- 
versity rectors to do exactly that. 

And the austerity of recent months 
has resulted in much deadwood being 
cut away — as for instance in university 


. Hibraries, 


But the CDU Economic Affairs 
Councîl wants more than just saving 
moncy. IL wants students to have a stake 
in the game that will mould their desti- 
nies, something that was done away with 
by state decree in the 960s. : 

This would hit students, professors 
and the presumably autonomous “insti- 
tution university” equally hard. 

Unlike Genscher, the Council does 


no! speak of elites but of independence, . 
performance and streamlining. Il wants . 


to do away with the ossification of insti- 
tutions that have wound up in a rut due 
to routine. 

What the experts have in mind is 


‘so thit they can master the new techno- 
logy rather than use ready-made pro- 
garimmes." « 

Riesenhuber's 13-year-old son, Max, 
served as an eye-opener for the minister, 
He had learned from a pen friend in the 
United States that computers are taken 
for granted there — not only ut home 
with various computer games but 4s part 
of classroom work. 

Max wıınled to mitch his pen friend 
but his Frankfurl school could tench 
him nothing boul computers. So he en- 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


Supplied the data arranged in sec-at-iı-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of iir and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical tress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 


These Figures campiled over lhe years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant Countries and for scientific research. 
Basic facıs and Figures fur every country in the world form 4 preface io the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 
The guides ate handy ın size and fle ubly hound, indispensable for daily ure in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 


Four volumes are available: 
North and South America. 172 pp.. DM 22.80; 
Asia/ Australia, 240 pp.. 1M 24.80: 


Afrlca, 13 pp. DM 19.K: 
FEurope/ USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


. 


8 
Look it up in Brockhaus 
F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 
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New system f yeDucATION 
purify 
ground water 


DIE @ WEIT 


he Bonn Research Ministry has 
mrown its weight behind 4q caım- 
pin to increase computer tuition in 


ERs Del ILS BFE u IHIN 


G™ wiiler often needs to jf MONS. 
surplus nitrogen removed bay; Mhelm Ebert, hend of the Nutional 


can be drunk. A new biological pujjg| sociation of Teachers and president 
tion process has been developed gy |aihe World Federation of Teacher Or- 
lich nucleur reseureh centre, 0 E E 2 e 
0 ion of facing the challenge 
Sentists a hê centre's 01010 a ia or E must fice 
engineering unil have devised a eki i"The media of our own day and age 
7 E ad |S MÎ j of the future are a total challenge to 
through a flat bed of gravel in ki ar schools because their involvement in 
reeds, rushes and other water pople's lives is total." 
Nourish. Seenly five per cent of Germany's 
The process mukes no use Whatertéf yeondary schools already have at least 
chemicals and was tried out in defy; computer with two to three screens 
small pilot projects last year. zû data banks, each casting more than 
Initial findings have been so emomf DA10,000. 
ging that Viersen, local authorityintf lafact, most of these schools have up 
Rhineland, hus submitted to the kej bree computers, according to Frie- 


Research und Technology Miuigf dit Völk of the Bavarian Education 
plans to try the technique out ona lag} Hinislry. 
scule. Sxondary school students are even 


gra separale marks for their com puler 
pomance in the suhject “data pro- 
&ıing" which is gaining in popularity. 

Tleemphasis at the Rev/schule type 


: .„. j scondary school and tut schools of 
Jûlich bioengineers have been jib waperce is not so much on theory as 


on the scientific side by Bochum lî w lhe practical use ol the computer 
Yersity hydrogeolopists: fated direcly lo business needs such as 

The Jûlich hoftîns will not on kakkeeping. 
working on developing the telif Bona Research Minister Heinz Rie- 
but also examining Ihe metabolism} «duber wants to enable hers and 
bacterin thal ire responsible for 0 duns lo pull all dati processing Ops 
fication. 

‘They have hitherto concenirateds 
ly on the metabolisnı of anaerobie 
Leriil. 


The Ministry give the go-ahed 
January, so work is now in progr 
tesling the suitibility of wuter plants 
the gravel bed us filters. 


{fie Welt, 17 Mahl 


tives uf the signatories agreed af 
niversary gathering in Helsinki ##} 
spectacular, 1 
All they managed was to a! 
draw up binding toxin limits for j 
pumped into the Baltic within e*] 
five years. 2 
That sounded very much like 
tife issue was being shelved. Buti, 
much lo expect an international 
like the Baltic maritime envio ‘i 
commission to come up with sî 
sults, 


Anyone who is inıpatient لا‎ 
commission would do well lo r€” 
how long the European Co™ 
takes to arrive at decisions. 

The Commun Market, unlike 
sinkî convention, consists 5%’ j 
members with similar social $, 
which ought to make il easier ® 
agreement. ا‎ 

So although it may be slow g0 8 
Baitic countries are heading i" 
direction. This is confirmed bJ Pf 
range of similar moves NOW 
dertaken to cleanse the North 

In the North Sea attempls 
way to repeat what has already 2 
results in countries bordering 
Batic. Heiko 


(Lûhecker Nachrichten, 11 
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Wl THE ENVIRONMENT 


Pollution or not, lichen sneaks 
back on to Munich city trees 


rounding the fairgrounds where (he Ok- 
toberfest is held showed signs of lichen 
on their northern sides (north is always 
damp). 

What had happened? During the 
1960s the sulphur dioxide count in the 
city declined drastically us healing 
switched from coal to nalural gas, which 
is almost sulphur-free. 

Besides, heating in much of Munich 
was piped in from power stations that 
replaced domestic central heating in in- 
dividual cellars. 

By means of a technically sophistica- 
ted coupling of power and heat the out- 
put of toxins was halved in comparison 
with conventional power stations. 

This was because the same amount of 
fuel was used to generate electric power 
and heating, and combined power sla- 
tions of this kind are much more effi- 
cient than the conventional variety. 

When nuclear power is taken irta ac- 
count too, over half Munich's heating is 
from sources that impose very litlle bur- 
den on the atmosphere. 

Other figures confirm the findings. In 
1955 the average winter count of sulphur 
dioxide was between 0.5 and | milligrıım 
per cubic metre of Munich cily air. The 
summer average was between 0.2 and 
0.5mg. 

By 1967 the annual meun sulphur 
dioxide count was down to O.lmg, antl 
since 1973 the annual average figure for 
the entire city had been 0.03mg (0.04mg 
in winter), 

Nowhere in Munich is the average le- 
vel higher (hun 0.S5mg, which is the le- 
thal ceiting as far as lichen is concerned. 

Continued on page 14 


Baltic clean-up is slow going, 
but at least it is going 


: <Rihedertarhuttpten 


Isewhere atmospheric pollution is 

lamented; in Baltic countries action 
is taken. It has been taken for 10 years, 
and not just since environmental protec- 
tion has been in the news. 


The Helsinki Convention, by the 
terms of which Baltic countries agreed 
to joint moves to cleanse the Baltic and 


keep it clean, has been in force for a de- 
cade, 5 


It is an anniversary worth celebrating. 
What has been accomplished so far is 
well worth mentioning. Toxins such as 
mercury, DDT and PCB are no longer 
the problem in the Baltic they still are in 
other parts of the world. 


The seven countries that signed the 
convention have naturally not by any 


means solved all the environmental pro- 
blems faced, 2 


Overfertilisation of the Baltic with 
phosphates and nitrogen is so extensive 
that there is a serious risk of the "sea of 
Pace becoming a dead seg before 
ong. : د‎ 


Further action iۍ‎ urgently needed 
in view of this need what the aml 


chen expert from Graz, Austria, have 
identified seven varieties in the Old Bo- 
tanical Garden and nine in the Hofgar- 
ten. 

Lichen is a sophisticated symbiosis of 
algae and fungi. The fungus, or mush- 
room, consists of a threadlike lattice- 
work that collects water and nutrient 
salts. 

The green algae have the facility for 
photosynthesis that they need between 
them to provide food. Fossil finds show 
this partnership to have existed for at 
least 70 million years. 

Lichen has not been fond of human 
company. Last century it vanished from 
particularly polluted areas where smoke 
poured from domestic chimneys and in- 
dustrial smokestacks. 

It dislikes the dust and lower humidi- 
ly of urban air and has disappeared 
from cities as industrialisation progres- 
sed.Sulphur dioxide shares with cement 
dust the distinction of being the most in- 
tolerable human waste product as far as 
lichen is concerned. 

Surveys in various cities, especially 
Paris and London, have repealedily 
shown this to be the case. 

The pull-out was soon noticed. As 
long ago as in 1892 a Munich amateur 
botanist by the namte of F. Arnold wrote 
to the newly-founded Bavarian Bolani- 
cal Association that: 

"In the city centre, particularly the 
area that used to be within the city walls, 
lichen is no longer to be found.” 

He complained that lichenolagists 
had paid little or no attention to lichen 
in the cities, So from 1890 to 1901 he 
kept an eye on what was left of lichen 
outside the city-centre area from which 
it had already vanished, 

He took lichen samplers from the Sie- 
gestor, or Victory Tower, in Ludwigs- 
trasse, from remnants of the city walls, 
from decaying bricks, from the boards 
of a barn near the Ludwigsbrûcke and 
from many other locations he pain- 
stakingly noted. ا‎ 

That is why Munich is the only city 
with precise details of lichen growth at 
and.before the turn of the century. Herr 
Arnold’s samples can be seen to this day 
in the Bavarian State Herbarium and 
compared with today's lichen, 

The lichenrfree zone he complained 
ofin 1891 grew sixfold in the half centu- 
ry that followed. He noted the disappea- 
rance of lichen in. an area of eight 
square kilometres within the old city 
walls. 

By 1956 lichen had vanished from an 
area of 52 square kilometres extending 
well beyond the inner ring road. The 
battlefield of 1891 had become a desert, 

Botanists refer to areas where only a 
few species survive as a battlefield, 
Those that do survive are usually impe- 
ded in their growth or.engaged in a 
struggle against poor living conditions. 

Munich continued to grow, Its popu- 
lation increased from oné million tû 
1.3m. Yet by 1968, when the next lichen 
survey was made, the desert had shrunk 
to a remarkable extent, 

There was even an oasiş of lichen in 
the middle of the desert. The trees su. 


I spite of all the lalk about atmos- 
pheric pollution, lichen, which is ex- 
tremely sensitive to toxins, is flourishing 
again in Munich. 

Near the Stachus, a city-centre inter- 
section reputedly the busiest in Germa- 
ny, lichen has returned to the bark of 
ash and linden trees. 

Over a century ago sulphur dioxide- 
polluted city uir banished lichen from 
the centre of the Bavarian capital. 

Now a walk round the city-centre 
parks, such as the Old Botanical Carden 
or the Hofgarten, make every lichenolo- 
gist's heart miss a beat, 

Otto Kandler of Munich University 
botany department and Josef Poelt, a li- 


Dangers of the 
political clout 
of conservation 


STUTTGARTER 


ZEITUNG 


N; the CSU has been persuaded by 
the SPD lo include environmental 
protection in the provisions of the Bava- 
rian constitution, the CDU in Bonn is 
under pressure from the FDP to include 
similar provisions in Basic Law, the 
1949 Bonn constitution. 
The Christian Democrats ought lo re- 
fuse to be browbeaten. 
Environmental protection has emer- 
ged as a political priority, largely due to 
the Greens. It is a topic politicians are 
keen to deal with because the action 
they wake will decide whether or not 
they are re-elecled. 
Pressure of critical public opinion is 
thus more important than lhe incorpora- 
tion of environmental protection as a 
basic right or constitutional provision. 
Environmental protection cannot be 
ensured by legal means. Political action 
is needed. privileged legal status for the 
environment would be bound to be at 
the expense of other social considera- 
tions.. 
Giving preference to one target over 
‘another ‘would be sure to prove to the 
other's destriment. Social unrest would 
be the result, - ا‎ 

' Ifyou're unemployed you are sure to 
feel environmental protection is a minor 
consideration. If you live next to a smo- 
king factory chimney you are unlikely to 
attach immediate importance to the jobs 
it means. E 

‘Jf what you need is an apartment, 
then you aren't going to lose much sleep 
an how much money the government 
spends on education. - 

Once we start to incorporate social 
basic rights, such as the right to a clean 
environment, in the constitution, we run 
the risk of restricting political scope, 
says Judge' Zeidler of the Constitutional 
Cour. ' AT, i : 

Having specified a specific target it is 
casy to lose sight of the common good. 
Such provisions amount to little more 
than constitutional eribeltishments, 

Legal specification of good politits 
that proves difficult to put into practice 
may easily lead to disappointment. 

(Stultgarter Zeitung, J4 March 1984) 
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(Photo: Horstmûller) 


liga's best-ever for spectators. Il was a 
season in which Cologne won the league 
championship ahead of Mönchenglad- 
bach and Hertha Berlin. Bayern came 
twelfth. 


But the Bundeslign has not yet come 
round to this way of thinking. Olherwise 
Bayern's competitors might have chip- 
ped in to ensure that he stayed with the 
Munich club. 

it wouldn't have been the first time, 
US soccer clubs clubbed together years 
ago to buy Pele from Brazil to give asso- 
ciation football in the United Stales 
greater glamour. 

Bundesliga clubs might even have fol- 
lowed suil — for any other club than 
Bayern! Oskar Sehmidt 

(Frandfurter Allgemeine Zeltıtng 
fur Dewuschland, 13 March 1984) 


„ In front of the net with the ball at his feet, Here he 
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Rummenlgge knows his place . . 
scores one for Bayern Munich, 


cleaning boats for a small-town amateur 
club for life, 

This egoism is concerned less with 
soccer as a spectator sport than with 
club finances. 1 

Bayern will net a handsome profit 
from the transfer and be on the lookout, 
with a fat cheque book, for players to 
take his place they can snap up from 
other Bundesliga clubs. 

There can be no commiseration with 
the clubs in question, Bayern president 
Willi O. Hoffmann has said in connec- 
lion with transfer talks for Lothar Mat- 
thus of Mönchengladbach., 

So there's no sympathy in the Bayern 
bourdroom. I's ull part of the business. 
Yel the Munich club ought 1o have rea- 
lised that more and beller coınpelitors 
are good for business. 

‘The 1977-78 season wus the Bundes- 


Munich soccer star accepts 


o eS 
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Lichen return" °" 


Continued from page 12 


Occasional peaks 10 limes hi 
dently have no effect, i 


sulphur dioxide has been 


mmm ma. big Offer to play in Italy 


ltalian clubs by gigantic transfer fees. 
Clubs in the Italian league have run up 
the highest debts in Europe in their bid 
to keep up with the field. 

The general feeling has been one of 
understanding for Rummenigge's posi- 
tion, doubtless due to the enormous 
sums of money involved. 

They are a kind of hush money, deal- 
ing a knockout blow to the emotions 
tnd making common sense come ta the 
fore. 

Can you blame a soccer star who will 
be 29 this year for taking up what may 
be his last chance of earning between 
DMi.4m and DM2nı a year? 

The Italian FA is on the point of ban- 
ning foreign transfers. The ban will be 
inıposed this June and last until at least 
1986. 

Would it not be unreasonable of 
Bayern Munich to turn down a transfer 
lee of between DM8m and DM iOm? 

Ir Rummenigge were to end his 
playing days in Munich in a few years’ 
time he would have given the club and 
lıis fans a great deal of pleasure but he 
wouldn't be worth i cent in transfer 
lees. 

Soccer no longer seems to be a sport 
in which there is room for sentiment, 
and Bayern Munich, who have often 
heen unscrupulous in their stafting poli- 
cies, have paved the way for this trend. 

IF eguism were u punishable offence, 
Buyern's manuger Uli Hoencss ought 
lang since to have heen senlenced to 


to sell out to anyone merely becuuse il 
happened to suit some captain of indus- 
try or olher. 

Arno Eschler represents a special 
case. His club, Bayer Uerdingen, have 
always (since 1905) been named after. 
the chemicals company. 

"Clubs," he says, “must first and fore- 
most keep an eye on lheir image and pay 
no attention to outside business inte- 
rests. 

"Outsiders must only be allowed to 
exert influence within strict fimits and 
with the best interests of football in. 
mird." ر‎ 

Jüirgen Schwericke of Bayer Leverku- 
sen, 

Jürgen Schwericke of Bayer Leverku- 
sen, also named after the chemicals 
company, points out thal his club has 
been known as Bayer Leverkusen since 
1904. : . 

“Bayer Leverkusen and Jagermeister’ 


. Brunswick are as like as apples and 


pears, he says. “They simply don't grow 
on the same tree," 

A few weeks ago | FC Cologne were 
in the news as contemplating a change 
of namê tû Pharitasieland Cologne, after 
a local Disieyland-style amusement 
park. : AK 

“But that," says Cologne's president, 
Peteer Weiand, “would nol have had 
anything like the same effect as :JAger- 


` meister Brunswick, ' : 


“Out of.consideration for young peo- 
pls sports clubs ought nevér to stand for 
an alcoholic drink." . E 

Weiand recalled the plight of Westfa- 
fia Herne, which had been closely asso- 
ciated with a local oll company and 


. suddenly faced disaster when the com- 
. pany crashed. 1 


` dp 
` (Frankfurter Neue Presse, 3 March 1984) 


Club loses its 
battle of 
the bottle 


success, The Frankfurl court might have 
ruled against the change of name, but at 
least it felt ilself competent to handle {he 
case, 

That means he can take the case to a 
higher court, with the resull Lhat his 


company will continue to gel free publi- ‘ 


City. 
But Herr Mast is out on a limb among 


Bundesliga soccer club presidents, Wer- ' 


dêr Bremen's Franz Böhmerl welcomed 
the court's ruling: 

“At the last meeting of club presidents 
a majority felt thal allowing clubs to be 
named afler products would not be good 
far German footbali. 

“It is not, in my view, a matter of no 
concern to fans whether the visiting side 
are Hamburg SV or go by the name of 
BP Hamburg.” 

` Günter Netzer, manager of the Ham- 
burg club, was not surprised by thé rul- 
ing: “Neither side will give way. Both 
will take the case through to the. final 
court of appeal. Ard that could take 
years.” . : 

Netzer, capped many times for Ger- 
many in his playing day, sayş that ai- 
though he is not on the best of terms 


with Mast he can understand his point . 


of view: 5 
“He is doing it all for his firm, and the 
publicity comes free of charge.” 
' Before the courl issued its ruling the 
Stuttgart president, Herr Meyer-Vorfel- 
der, said VFB Stuttgart were not going 


undesliga soccer club Eintracht 
Brunswick have failed in their first 
court hil to change name to that of i 
well-known brand of liqueur. 

Linlracht (rouglly equivalent to Ulnit- 
cd) is û common name for a cluh: un- 
controversial, the kind of name German 
sports clubs have had for û century or 
ImorC. 

Brunswick's presidenl and sponsor, 
liqueur manufacturer Günter Mast, 
wants the name changed to Jigermeister 
Brunswick. 

Last autumn the annual meeting of 
the DFB, or German Football Assacia- 
tion, voted igùinsl name changes that 
would totally commercialise a club in 
this way. 

Brunswick appealed lo a civil court 
against the change in DFB statutes. The 
sixth chamber of Frankfurt county court 
has dismissed the appeal. 

The court largely followed the DFB’s 
Jine of argument, which was that a name 
change of this kind would reduce the 
club to a mere object of economic inter- 
est to outsiders. 

Adopting the name of a commercial 
company or product was, the court rul- 
ed, pure commercialisation, which the 
DFB, ir the interest of other members, 
did not have to accept. 

ft was a case of whether the club was 
free to pick and choose or the associa- 
tion had an overal say, and lhe court 
felt the DFB was entitled to make bind- 
ing decisions on matters relating to its 
statutory role. 0 

Eintracht Brunswick was a member of 
the FA. That meant it had, as a matter of 
principle, to acknowledge and abide by 
the association's regulations and statut- 
2 For Herr Mast the ruling was still a 


¢ Malian league, men such aS 


O. LMR ûs it result of unli-smOg most; 


chen has yet to return closer to pl 
0 efi nenigge,  gonal-sco- 
cenlre than the outer suburbs, te a he ree 


Crustaceous lichen is felt ıo , «| i ata of Bayern Munich nnd Ger- 
hardiest variety, usually being ıe j sy. ÎS t0 play for the Italian soccer 
disappear from a city. Yet ig j;j ner Maa TER Seaton. Te aE 
even more sensilive varieties, ;,, [f etn fhe highest ever in German soccer, 
leaf und shrub lichen, have rep, | beiree? DMSm and DIM [Onı. Rumme- 

They grow on the bark of fregy,,;. | ilgge 28, earns an estimated DM 1.6m a 
linden and ush trees in the Old gy,jjr fh Bayern, including sponsorship 
cal Garden and the Hofgarten, As,yj 8 er Payments. lils wil FiSe-to 
of bark rich in nutrient they seer | ut DMZm with Inter Milan. 
lish the fertiliser effect of nitrous 
in the city air. he news that Karl-Heinz Rumme- 

The returnees have one fear Û nigge had signed for [Inter Milan 
conımon: they reproduce by mean f iught to have prompted an uproar 
minute particles of lichen that are} wong football and club officials, team 
lo a fresh location by the wind and muagers and coaches and f[ellow- 
take roul. 

Lichen varieties that are unable} Ouecan imagine them saying don't let 
this can only grow when the right dg] mmenigge quit Bundesliga soccer 
leant up with the fungus spore ajj ldeome to terms with a foreign club! 
into purtnership. lsı't German soccer poor in persona- 

The Munich lichen shows thal ug? is ss it is? Aren'l the steadily decli- 
is quick lo rect lo environment] fing band of spectittors over the past six 
provements. Miuyhe the forests wil kaons sufficient warning ? 
turn to norms} once itmospherie pif : Twenty years ago there would have 
tion has been dealt with. ken more than an uproar. It would 

Annelies FurtmayrSdul be beet anı outcry of emotion and ap- 
(Dic Zein, Maf Kab to persuade him to stay in Germa- 


Hy. 
' There would have been appeuls lo his 
pathetic reminders of his 
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makes the treatment expensive is the 
suuces and salads. 2 

His urguments were not cuuvincing. 
The laboratory tests and the electrociir- 
diograms could just ûs easily be miadle hy 
the palient's own doctor, 

lt is also hard to understand wlıat 
special training is needed for nurses 
looking after patients who ure receiving 
injections. 

And since the prospectus claims that 
treatment can also be done on iti outpil- 
tient basis, an injection cemre with an 
attached guest house would be enough. 

Those who suffer from severe urterios- 
clerosis, the most frequent disorder and 
cause of death in Germany and who 
want to undergo chelate treatment iire 
bound to be modest in their demands. 
AIÎ they want from their doctor is help. 

Opinion surveys among doctors leave 
it open whether chelate really does what 
its protagonists claim. 

Professor Schettler of Heidelberg has 
launched a survey of the effects of chel- 
ate on arteriosclerosis. 

Asked about it, he said that he would 
not allow himself to be injected with the 
drug. 

Some specialists admit to the possibil- 
ily of occasional successes while others 
speak of “biochemical nonsense". 

The only certainty is that some doc- 
tors have lurned a therapy that might 
have a temporarily beneficial effect on 
some patients into a bonanza. 

Richurd Kaufmann 
(Rheinischer Merkur/Christ und Welt, 
9 nuarch I9R4) 
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Cambridge and Massachusetts, his al- 
ready made a nume for itself among ex- 
perls, 

The company has not only successful- 
ly produced various lypes of interferon, 
but hûs also genetically synthesised 
growth hormones, hepatitis B serums 
and inlerlemkin 2, a drug used to com- 
bat inflammation, 

, But Biogen has no monopoly in this 
profitable field. There are many olher 


scientists and a few pharmaceutical 


companies competing 

The cooperation agreement between 
Biogen and Rentschler makes sense. 
Rentschler has a world repulation as the 
manufacturer of an interferon prepara- 


products ‘made in Germany 


‘manufacturer's or supplier’ 
address. E 


A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 
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Wi MEDICINE 


Doubts over claims for new 
arteriosclerosis treatment 


the leg who was unable to walk more 
than 100 metres painfree before being 
treated with it. 

After the therapy, the man could waik 
four kilometres and still feel no pain. 

Dr Brommer refused, however, (o 
publicise the case, saying: “I'm no scien- 
tist." 

According to the Medical Tribune, in- 
stitutions specialising in chelate treat- 
ment charge excessive prices of between 
DM6,000 and DM8,000 for 25 injections 
that are only worth between DM 150 and 
DM200. : 

When told this, Dr Brommer said that 
the substance used in thé treatment Was 
not the same as the Red List's EDTA 
but an improved solution enriched with 
additives, He did not say what the solu- ` 
tion consisted of, 

He also pointed out that many special 
services came with the treatment, among 
them chemical analyses, electrocardio- 
grams, X-rays, ete. He also mentioned 
the need for specially trained nurses. 

What it boils down to is that a clinic 
that “revitalises" and "activates" its 
patients with EDTA regards the chelate 
only as the potatoes on the plate. What 


Gay is getting into the genetic 
engineering: industry although far 
too late. 


New technologies permit the manipu- 
lation of the genetic material of bacteria 
to the point where it ctn be used for the 
production of insulin, growth hormones, 
interferon iınd heputitis serunı. 


The pharmacetical industry took a 
long time lo recognise the signifîcunce 
of genetic erigineering, so scientists took 
matters into Lheir own hands ùnd sel up 
companies complete with marketing or- 
gunisations. 


Germany has now also recognised lhe 
Importance of genetic engincering, 
though.several years too late,..And. even 
though the first patents for genetically 
engineered drugs are now being register- 
ed, it will be hard to. close the know- 
how gap. : 
The recently reported biogenetic mar-' 
riage of convenience between a firm: 
named. Biogen, ‘which sctentists estab- 
lished in 1978; and the Rentschler 
pharmaceutical. company in Laupheim 
has caused a minor sensation. : 
‘Biogen; which has offices in Geneva, 
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German group is circulating infor- 

mation which claims that three mil- 
lion Americans are being treated for 
arteriosclerosis with a substance called 
chelate. 

The German Society for Chelate Ther- 
apy claims that 2,000 American doctors 
are using the substance. 

However, there are doubts that claims 
about the treatment and the cost of it 
can be justified. 

The chemical name of chelate is edê- 
tic (elhylenediaminetetfaacetic) acid or 
EDTA. The formula is relatively un- 
complicated and could probably easily 
be made up by a chemist working in his 
basement laboratory. 

EDTA was invented by the German 
1G Farben Corp. for the treatment of tex- 
tile fibres. 

The substance has been on the Ger- 
man pharmaceuticals list, the so-called 
Red List, for years under the label 
“Standard Infusion and Injection Solu- 
tion" with many applications. 

lt is generally assumed that EDTA 
has no harmful side effects, at least in 
the short term. But what about the legal 
obligation, of manufacturers to prove the 
effectiveness of a drug ? 

This is normally done by a double 
blind lest. But the Society provides very 
little information about any kind of sue- 
cessful testing. 

Instead, the prospectus is brimful of 
what would seem tempting offers. It 
claims effectiveness with all types of 
arteriosclerosis, angina pectoris und sim- 
ilar disorders. : 

Chelate is also supposed to reduce 
high blood pressure, neutralise contami- 
nation with heavy metals and combat 
calcium deposits in the body. 

It also claimed to be suitable for the 
treatment of diabetes, lung emphysema 
and arthritis. it allegedly prevents hearl 
attacks and other infarctions ahd'revita- 
lises the entire system. ر‎ 

Jt sounds far-fetched, so we telephon- 
ed thê president of the‘Hew Chelate’ So- 
ciëty,'Dr Helmut Brommer. ر‎ 
He saîd hie was convinced of the effec 
tivenèss of the drug: و‎ 

` When asked for examples, he named a 
Ppalient with severe arteriosclerosis df 
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